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THE BAY 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Being Various Items compiled from the advertising columns the 
Savannah Georgian 1829. 


ELFRIDA DERENNE BARROW. 
Savannah, Ga. 


the eve her first centennial Savannah did most 
her buying, trading, and shopping THE Bay, 
one goes the advertisements and notices which ap- 
peared the daily newspaper that time. True, Mar- 
ket Square well Bull and Broughton streets did not 
escape the patronage trade, but was undoubtedly 
THE Bay street was then called, that com- 
merce its colorful variety was its best. Here 
flourished the Exchange and the City Hotel, within sight 
and sound river kept busy the coming and going 
sailing brigs and trading schooners, packet sloops and 
steamships. And here cargoes profusion often 
crowded the little bluff while the wharves literally 
groaned beneath their load wholesale delicacies. 

small wonder that gourmets and tipplers 
smacked their lips over the following tempting selections 
which signed the names such firms Claghorn and 
Wood, Philbrick and Baker, Palmer and Lee, Scott and 
Balfour, McElheney, Girven and Co., etc., were adver- 
tised the Savannah Georgian under the general head- 
ing 


LANDING AND For SALE 


Selections that included cargoes Fresh Spices, Sacks 
Almonds, Clarified Honey, Martinique Molasses, Mus- 
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cavado Sugar, Puncheons Jamaica Rum, Muscadel Rai- 
sins, Casks Sweet Malaga, Madeira and Canary Wines, 
Drums Fresh Smyrna Figs, Whiskey, Gin, and Cognac 
Brandy, Fresh Tamarinds, Fruits and Cordials, Baskets 
Sparkling Champaign, Bushels Turks Island Salt, 
Firkins Goshen Butter, Fresh Teas, Prime Green Porto 
Rico Coffee, Canal Flour, Casks first quality Cheese, 
Boxes Claret, Albany Beer, Porter and Newark Cider, 
Hampers English Potatoes, Superior Mustard, Violet 
Strasburgh Snuff, and Scroons Spanish Tobacco. And 
this quoting only part. 

After effort digest such list seems easy 
believe that the firm LAY AND HENDRICKSON 
DRUGGISTS, did thriving business, and that their 
copious advertisements, overflowing with Utopian prom- 
ises brought them many customer search quick 
remedy for complication digestive excesses. One 
the most popular such medicines must surely have been 

SOVEREIGN REMEDY 

POTTER’S VEGETABLE CATHOLICON 
while the patient sufferer who sipped 

THE ANGELIC SYRUP SALZA 
was assured remedy “effectual great number 
how many sad-eyed wife whose husband was the Old 
Soak his day, furtively bought trial bottle 

Dr. CHAMBER’S REMEDY FoR INTEMPERANCE 

hope once more thrilling within her she read that 
had “the desired effect producing entire disrelish 
for the use ardent spirits.” 


The many search better health least found 
comfort the optimistic atmosphere created Lay 
AND HENDRICKSON, even those, who gaunt flesh and 
impoverished spirit revived their faith with the invig- 
orating qualities the 

BALM GILEAD 
“Restorative for Debilitated Constitutions.” 


THE BAY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


But one must not think that these health-restoring 
druggists catered only those need medicinal neces- 
sities. Among variety their advertisements was the 
popular 

QUIRK’S ESSENCE TYRE 
quick change “light grey Hair brown black,” 
fact that sounds suspiciously blondes were not 


admired they might have been. Then there was also 
the 


BALM COLUMBIA 
“for the growth and preservation the Hair” and 
RENOVATING FLUID 
“capable restoring the faded colors all garments.” 
perfumes today, however costly, can more 
than rival the alluring qualities those 
FRAGRANT WATERS 
“French, German, and American” 


that were enjoyed the perfume-loving ladies far 
away past. Nor did the summer suns and winter winds 
long ago yesterday hold terrors for the feminine 
element fashion that patronized the elite among dress- 
ing-table articles known the 


ITALIAN LOTION TINCTURE PEARLS 


“For improving, preserving and beautifying the 


And though century may add mystery the other 
qualities this particular luxury mentioned large 
typed notice ever remains suggestive most de- 
lightful toilet accessory, meeting one feels sure, the most 
exacting demands the beauty-seeker: 


COSMETIC WASH BALLS 


the large assortment articles which adver- 
tised the firm LAY AND HENDRICKSON was 
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date the most modern drug store. Here, for instance, 
was place where one came buy 


BILLIARD LAMP GLASSES 


and through the glimmer shed their ancient light one 
may catch shadowy glimpse into one Savannah’s 
indoor pastimes. 


Here, too, came Society purchase, and the doing 
one discovers that the usages the day required 
such tit-bits etiquette 

VISITING, PLAYING AND CONVERSATION CARDS 

Among the many commercial signs found 

THE BAY was the one 
MALLERY AND DUFFY 
Drapers and Tailors 


would seem already the speed momentum 
the 20th century was the move, stirring the leisure- 
loving southern gentleman into troubled sense hurry 
one discovers that the firm question found the need 
for advertising 

READY MADE CLOTHING 


“For the accommodation gentlemen haste and 
others who may prefer it.” 


the GIBBONS BUILDING WARING indulged 
rich variety necessities and luxuries, ranging from 
wholesale retail amounts: “Bales Blankets, Lon- 
don, Duffel Point “Brazilian Combs and 
Plaids assorted Qualities.” 


Which his customers could have resisted the temp- 
tation buying either “Morocco” “Mediterranean 
Cap,” both perhaps? And what maid matron just- 
pleased with her apparel might not have added her 
elegance draping herself “Super Scarlet Merino 
One may see her strolling with pride THE 
Bay, making her way through the perennial green 
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Johnson Square further add her finery 
timely visit the newly-arrived 
MADAME PETIT, from PARIS 

who had “opened variety The Parisian Fashions 
the house Broughton Street lately occupied Dr. 
Laces Blondes Laces, prepares Bridal Dresses, Ball 
Dresses, and dresses Ladies’ hair for What 
transformation for that sober house science over- 
night emerges into the sprightly rendezvous for the 
devotees fashion. 

Evidently much elated over his tonsorial success, 
ornate advertisement Thomas Quirk “Quirk’s Es- 
sence fame makes his appearance Savannah. 
From his inspired pen flows the following: 

THE ADMIRERS ORNAMENTAL 
HEADS HAIR 
“The Subscriber who has just arrived the city from 
New York offers for sale extensive assortment 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs all his own manufac- 
They are characterized for their peculiar 
taste and beauty.” 


Thomas Quirk, 492 Brodaway New York 


was Mr. Luther that one went for 
BooTs AND SHOES 

advertisement made more than ever attractive the 
alert bargain hunter the fact that they were sale 
“unusually cheap.” 

ALSO 
CASES NEGRO SHOES AND 
cents per pair 
CASE LADIES’ WALKING SHOES 
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medieval times glittered Market 
Square, making itself bright 
THE SIGN THE GOLDEN SADDLE 
where with fitting chivalry “Citizens and interior pur- 
chasers are invited call and price for themselves 
SADDLES, BRIDLES, HARNESS, WHIPS, ETC. 


Somewhere Bull Street Balthazar Francois kept 
small shop where made known that was 
GUN AND CLOCK MAKER 
FIRE ARMS AND LARGE TIME-PIECES 

What pleasant meeting place for his lively compa- 
triots! How often must they have stopped pass the 
time day, and often stayed gossip, adding their 
chatter the ticking and clicking Monsieur Francois’ 
noisy wares. 

The notices quoted far have led occasional 
glimpses into cellar and larder, medicine chest and 
clothes closet. Another look, and this time the library 
table, (and surely there was one!) comes into view, with 


its array books, many which may have come from 
the busy book store 


DRISCOLL 
THE Bay 
who advertises among the season’s best sellers 
“Just received late arrival” 
The Talisman holiday book 
Pelham, the Adventures Gentleman 
Guido, Tale and other Poems. 


Mr. Driscoll, whom authors seemed have mat- 
tered very little seldom considers necessary 
include their names, further adds that has “School 


Books and Mis. Works, with assortment fine Quills 
and Stationery.” 
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Among the publications most frequently advertised 
were “The Waverly Novels new Edition” and “The 
Life and Voyages Christopher Columbus, Washing- 
ington Irving.” 

But there were other books too, whose engaging titles 
may have invited even greater pepularity. bride as- 
piring towards perfection her newly acquired state 
could have possibly been without copy 

DUTIES, instructions Young 

Married Ladies the management the house- 

hold and the regulation their conduct the 

various relations and Duties Married Life. 

Surely who boasted gastronomic larder well 
having earned the reputation connoisseur hos- 
telries must have indeed feasted upon such volume 

EPICEAN MORSELS, with cuts, Tales the 

Table, Kitchen and Larder, containing new and 

improved Code Eatics, Epicurean Precepts, 

Nutritive Maxims, Anecdotes, etc. illustrating the 

veritable science the Mouth which includes the 

art never breakfasting home and always 
DicK HUMELBERGIUS SECUNDUS 


The joint heads many well conducted family must 
have waxed greater wisdom they eagerly took ad- 
vantage the educational privileges offered 

THE PARENT’S MONITOR 

“designed for the instruction and encouragement 

parents, guardians, and teachers.” 


Others, and there must have been many, were intro- 
duced the finer points marital intrigues through 
range that swept from the profligate the pure the 
pages 

SAILORS AND SAINTS, Matrimonial Manoeuvers 
while her, who bore the burdens maternity, perhaps 
unthinkingly was dedicated book intended lessen her 
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particular load brightened and strengthened her 
mental outlook. One hopes that some brief interlude 
from her duties she gained both pleasure and inspiration 
from the 

DIVERSIONS HOLLYCOT, the Mother’s 

Art Thinking. 


Many tempting notice made its appeal the amuse- 
ment seeker general. Foremost was the THEATRE, 
which may have been the zenith its success, in- 
terpretation suggested the tactfully worded statement 
that “The will perform but four times week; 
judicious arrangement which, while lessens not the 
income the establishment will allow the performers 
some respite from their toils.” 

The range plays was wide one and two plays 
were generally given one evening, quite often too, 
number songs being introduced. Regardless its 
nature the major play was invariably followed farce, 
even Shakespeare having share the honors the even- 
ing with another playwright. Typical was the notice 
that announced the presentation 

RICHARD 
“To conclude desire with the farce 
THE LIAR 


What gala day must have been for Savannah 
when the CIRCUS came town! opened with the 
customary Grand March, but from then the program 
differed greatly from its modern successor. The spec- 
tators were expected listen series Recitations, 
Duets and Songs, etc., while between such acts they were 
allowed feast their eyes the perils the Slack Rope, 
well the unique feature which, with its comic 
relief, brought the performance close, the “Still 


Vaulting the Company aided the whimsicalities 
the two Clowns.” 


THE BAY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Known the “proprietor Don Carlo and the Bird 
the arrival the famous Mr. Hannaford 
announced impressive style: 
RATIONAL AMUSEMENT AND 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY 

Following galaxy startling achievements the per- 
“CONCERT, after which The wonderful bird knowl- 
edge from the Canary Islands will delight every- 
body present playing match Dominos with any 
the Company the canine Philosopher Don Carlo. 
conclude with 

FRENCH MAGICAL 
Dancing Lilliputians Animated Figures 

all likelihood the reincarnation that great person- 
age Mr. Hannaford thrives today the person Mr. 
Tony Sarg. 


the early part 1829 there was exhibited the 
Exchange for limited period the scientific phenomenon 
known the 

SOLAR MICROSCOPE 
“This wonderful instrument discloses view the shape 
and appearance minute substances magnifying objects 
more than 32,400,000!!! its aid can see living eels 
vinegar from feet long.!!! Exhibited only 
when the sun shines. 
Tickets sale principal hotels and Confectioneries.” 


One may assume that music lovers were plentiful 
the not too technical term the phrase; certainly con- 
certs were much evidence, being introduced one 
soon observes every opportunity. Those religious 
nature were held Christ Church. 

CONCERT SACRED MUSIC 


“Episcopal Church for the benefit the Society 
for the advancement Christianity Georgia.” 
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Other forms entertainment included the Ciceronian 
Debating Society, one sufficient importance and inter- 
est charge admission its debates, while generous 
enough make gift such proceeds charity. No- 
tices meetings were many and appeared often, and 
through these one learns that the members the Coit 
Club met Fair Lawn; the Association the friends 
Ireland held its meetings the City Hotel did the 
Hibernian Society; the St. Andrew’s Society met regular- 
ly, while the Savannah Anti-Duelling Association, also 
active, boasted having its Orator, McAllister. 

February 12th notice calls attention 

OGLETHORPE BALL 
where “Subscribers the Ball are requested call 
the Bookstore Driscoll and take their tickets.” 


Such was the festive manner which many our 
patriotic ancestors celebrated Savannah’s 96th anniver- 
sary. 


Who not eager read notice where yesterday’s 
discard suddenly converted into tomorrow’s treasure? 
The fate many object may changed the twink- 
ling eye that charmed sentence which forms 
essential part every newspaper, and which reads: 
For SALE. The Savannah Georgian carried its full 
share such advertisements, and many are the exam- 
pels seller and buyer trading strange mixture 
goods, human and otherwise. typical notice reads: 

ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE 
Will sold before the Court House 
One Negro named Sambo 
also 
Gold Watch, Double-barrelled Gun 
Pair Pistols, Bay Horse 
Here are few more similar notices chosen random. 
NEGRO GIRL, accustomed 
the field. 
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SALE 
Will sold before the Court House two tracts 
land the District White Bluff, Also negro 
woman named Rose, and her three children, the 
same two lots and Negros being levies prop- 
erty Thomas Rice. 


Will sold front the Court House between 
the usual hours sale 


PRIME NEGRO FELLOW 
named Coff, about years age 


Terms Cash 


NEGROS SALE 


negro man about years old, prime field 
hand. 


Three negro boys from 


negro woman 20, prime field hand, and her 
child about months old. 


negro woman, prime field hand and many 
others. 


Apply Eppinger 


For SALE 
prime young fellow, first rate cooper 
Inquire the Printer 
There are times when the reader’s eye suddenly 
caught and held notice like this: 
For SALE 


Hussar Uniform for Man and Horse complete, 
excelled none the Company. 


John Moore 


From what four corners the earth did they come,— 
those cobblestones that line the steep and winding ascert 
from water’s edge top bluff? They form patch- 
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work many countries, foreign bits from everywhere,— 
here are some from the shores France: 
STONE BALLAST 


Tons Ballast for sale board brig Lydia from 
Havre. 


After practically century there still remained 
remnant faith the favorite dream the Trustees. 
short notice proclaims the need 

Foop For SILK 
Just received quantity the seed the Italian 
Mulberry tree 
Ryerson Jr. The Bay 


Here example where the maximum informa- 
tion becomes packed into startling brevity: 
“At o’clock will sold before the Court House 
this city first rate second-handed 
Horse Carriage 


The sale property was often advertised 
BARGAIN OFFERED 

this case Mr. James Bulloch, wishing dispose 
his dwelling house Broughton Street, adds 
extra inducement that having “it his power give 
long credit, one five years instalment without interest, 
might object those who have mind buy.” 
And further tempt the prospective buyer the notice 
states that “Possession given any time and servants 
hired.” 


Who there who does not busily scan the Lost and 
Found Columns, patiently study the Want Ads? 
recurrent occupation give and take, lamentations 
and rejoicings. such notices time long since gone 
one often comes across illuminating bits knowledge 
connected with the intimate happenings the daily life 
individuals whose names are otherwise familiar all 
Georgians. 
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LOST 
Somewhere between South-Broad St. and Hall and Hoyt’s 
Wharf, old, long, red, Pocket Book with sum 
money and the name Habersham written the in- 
side. The finder will liberally rewarded leaving the 
above this office. 


After extensive and disastrous fire there appeared 
many notices calling attention missing and stolen arti- 
cles. Particularly interesting this one: 


MISSING STOLEN 


During the fire the 17ins. they were moved out 
house, sundry articles female clothing.—Also 
feather beds and mattresses, sheets, bust the Em- 
peror Alexander, marble. liberal reward for their 
return proof their being stolen. 

Minis. 


Rewards were also deemed necessary for the return 
property valuable those described the next 
two notices, 

TEN DOLLARS REWARD 


Will given the subscriber apprehending and 
lodging jail his negro woman PLEASANT. She 
likely woman about years old, but looks younger, 
yellow complexion, with one her front teeth gone 
nearly decay, fond dress, and well known 
Savannah where she has sister, free woman named 
Rebecca Brown, 
Wm. Kirk, Black Swamp, 
FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


Runaway Friday Negro Wench named Daphne, 
about years age. She formerly belonged Mr. 
Holcombe, but now belongs the Estate David Pidge. 
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Visions bridle path leading Gretna Green must 
have inspired this unique notice, with its ungallant im- 
plications aptly expressed the terms the reward: 

STRAYED 
From the plantation the subscriber bay Horse, about 
hands high. Went off company with old Sorrel 
Mare, neither which has been heard since. lib- 
eral reward will given for the return the Horse. 
Turnbull 


the opinion this gentleman seemed quite im- 
possible for lady deserve that title and proficient 
the Arts. 

WANTED 
female accustomed act governess small fam- 
ily. She must competent teach music, drawing and 
other accomplishments. Geo. White 


summing these varied glimpses into earlier 
Savannah acquired through the yellowing leaves for- 
gotten newspapers the temptation great add few 
miscellaneous notices before finally coming end. 
One the first come the reader’s attention 
faithful picture the ever-just and ever-virtuous Hus- 
band! Centuries may come and go, but remains the 
same. 

CAUTION 
Whereas Wife has without cause provocation 
part left bed and board hereby caution all 
person persons from crediting her, deter- 
mined not pay any debts whatsoever unless contracted 
Rahfus. 

Who not startled into surprise this unexpected 
discovery? 

The Office the Consulate His Holiness Leo XII and 
His Majesty the King the Netherlands will con- 
tinued the tenement Johnson’s Building. 

Samuel Wright 


¢ 


the boast preeminence, once stood 
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Added the mysteries the past the place where, 


THE PARAGON MILL 
having abundant supply water will beat Rice 
the shortest notice. Toll per cent. 
Jacob Read 
unusual item reads: The Mill 
FREE PERSONS COLOR 

Take Notice!!! 
Free persons color residing the County 
Chatham are requested register their names 
the office the clerk the said County be- 
fore the first Monday March. 


Improvements, exterior and interior, point greater 


church activities. CHRIST CHURCH 


The occupants Pews this Church are request- 
remove their Cushions, Books, Carpets 
This Day the interior the Church under- 
thorough repair immediately and those arti- 
cles may suffer injury remaining. 


PAINTERS 
Proposals will received until the inst. for 
Painting the whole the external woodwork 
the Independent Presbyterian Church including 
the Dial Plate, and excepting the Steeple. Two 
coats the best White Lead put on. Also 
one coat the same the fence. 

Telfair, Chairman 


Was possible that Savannah had resident dent- 
ists 1829? The following lengthy notice, which 
the way claims every achievement known modern den- 
tal science, suggests it: 

Mr. DUBUISSON SURGEON DENTIST, from Phila. 
has the honor inform the Public that will reside 
few weeks the house Mrs. Battey where will 
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happy receive the commands those who may please 
favour him with their patronage. 


cleans, separates, files, plugs, and extracts teeth, 
sets straight those inclined bad direction, makes and 
places artificial ones, whole set sets that they seem 
natural teeth. also cures all diseases the gums and 
restores them their wonted elasticity. 


That was the custom for some the more serious- 
minded the younger Savannahians travel “to the 
Northward” search higher education instead 
vacationing home may inferred advertise- 
ment that comes from afar: 

SUMMER SESSION VANHORN’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co. 


sharp contrast the mob hurrying taxis whose 
gaudy colors flash and down the streets through 
ever increasing traffic the reader easily recognizes its 
prototype this important announcement: 

The subscriber will after this week keep Car- 

riage and pair, with careful Driver, the Ex- 

change for the accommodation the citizens gen- 
erally. The Carriage will found this stand 


One person, within city cts. 
Families, per $1.00 


The time come return the Savannah Georgian 
its shelf where continues guard within its wrinkled 
pages the every day happenings past generation. But 
the mind the reader there still lingers the picture 
solitary Carriage, where the careful Driver takes his 
seat. One may even hear the lusty crack his whip; 
dust rises lazily from the sudden stir hoofs, and the 
Passenger, the jog slow-moving wheels, looks out 
upon life, comes and goes THE BAY. 
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PLANTERS’ PROBLEMS ANTE-BELLUM 
GEORGIA! 


RALPH FLANDERS 
New York University. 


The attacks northern abolitionists upon the insti- 
tution slavery served place the planters the south 
the defensive and render them less critical the 
economics the system. Slavery was attacked upon 
theological, moral, and economic grounds, the emphasis 
being placed the former two. Whatever charges were 
made abolitionists met with flat denial the part 
the slaveowners; editorial depicting the heart-rending 
separation slave families public auction promptly 
called forth articles picturing ideal conditions slave 
life; the same statistics used prove that free state 
was more prosperous, more progressive than slave 
state, would used the latter show the opposite. 
Asseveration—refutation—back and forth the arguments 
went. The most tenable the theories the anti-slav- 
ery critics, the economic indictment, received the least 
attention the three; yet was the most important. 
the purpose this essay indicate some the prob- 
lems this connection that faced the Georgia planter; 
the cost slave labor; and the profitableness the 
plantation system with slaves. 

The paucity plantation account books suggests 
lack effort the part planters operate their 
establishments upon business-like basis. Indeed, the 
agricultural periodicals were constantly urging them 
keep plantation journals noting the amount cotton, 
corn, and other products raised, the character the soil, 
the laborers, and the expenditures and profits. For ex- 
ample, 1856 “Affleck’s Plantation Record and Account 


This paper was awarded the prize of $100 offered by the Georgia His- 
content Society for the best article submitted within the field of Georgia history. 
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Book,” graduated according the size the plantation, 
and arranged enable the users determine “how 
much profit does the Southern planter realize his capi- 
tal,” was advertised.2 But the majority planters, 
may reasonably concluded, did not burden their minds 
with the problems the cost production, the expense 
slave labor, and the profits derived from their planta- 
tions. the crop was large, and cotton bringing good 
price, they were thankful; the crop was short, and 
prices correspondingly low, they looked forward an- 
other season for possible retrievement their fortunes. 

From the colonial period down the War Between 
the States the cost maintaining slave, the items 
expense involved, remained the same. Slaves must 
fed, clothed, sheltered, doctored, and superintended, and 
all these figured importantly the accounts expense. 
1774, for example, the plantation account John Mur- 
ray, seaboard planter residing the environs Sa- 
vannah, contained the following entries: “March 19— 
Hooks Aug. the midwife 10s. 109 yds. 
plains, lbs. Thread. pair Negro Shoes (Dec. 
Nails, hinges, several thousand shingles and boards sug- 
gests the building progress. Francis Wasson received 
£35 for his services overseer 1772, and £40 

1855 William Jones, Columbia County cotton 
planter, purchased sixty-six pairs negro shoes for 
$80.65, from Isaac Ramsay, Augusta David 
Vinson was employed overseer for while two 
years later, the bill for medical attention for the slaves 
was All plantation records extant show similar 

2. Soil of the South, V (Columbus, Ga. June, 1856); Il, 262. 

3. Account Book of a Savannah Merchant. MS. in possession of the Tel- 
fair Academy, Savannah, Ga. Due to the torn and faded condition it was im- 
possible to identify the merchant. The account was quite legible, however. 

Records the William Jones Plantation, “Slave Documents.” MSS. 
in the Library of the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. The writer is indebted 
to Professor E. M. Coulter through whose courtesy it was possible to examine 
these valuable documents. 


“Plantation Book (A).” 
6. Ibid., “Plantation Book (A),” entry in 1857, J. T. Smith, Dr. 
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entries, and purchases bagging, rope, twine, plantation 
tools, and heavy groceries, molasses, sugar, fish, and 
bacon sides. 

For these supplies the planters were debt, 
usual thing, the local commission merchants, who, 
turn, were debt northern manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Colonel Farish Carter, wealthy planter 
Baldwin County, made his purchases from factors Sa- 
vannah, Augusta, Milledgeville, Macon, and Charleston. 
Wiley, merchant the last named city, ob- 
tained the goods Carter desired from New York con- 
many instances cotton factors made cash ad- 
vances planters, well supplies, the security 
the future cotton crop. 1828 the firm Campbell 
Co., Augusta, advanced $150 cash and ten bushels 
salt certain This practice resulted 
constant financial embarrassment the planter, the fluid 
capital was drained from the state, and consequently 
there was little cash. business transactions notes 
were usually given, and passed currency. 

the late twenties traveler made the observation 
that “South Carolina and Georgia will always have 
depend the West and the North for flour and meat, 
they can raise neither the one nor the other, sufficient 
quantities for their support. saw but few hogs, bul- 
locks, and but very few The editor Au- 
gusta newspaper, speaking similar vein, urged the 
cultivation food crops and the production various 
articles purchased the North. “Let our farmers make 
and wear their greater plenty corn 
and wheat, which will enable them raise their own 
hogs, cattle and horses, and let those who have capital 

7. Letters from L. M. Wiley to Farish Carter. MSS. in possession of 
Mrs. John Smith, Macon, Ga. The writer deeply indebted Mrs. 


Smith, who readily placed at his disposal a most valuable collection of unpub- 
lished letters and papers. 


Buck, The Development the Organization Anglo-American 
Trade, 1800-1850, p. 73. 


Mrs. Anne Royal, Mrs. Royal’s Southern Tour, Second Series the 
Black Book, Il, 30. 
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and enterprise, manufacture more extensive scale,” 
was his this editorial was prompted 
the economic depression the period. quite true 
that the tendency the part many planters was 
devote their greater acreage the cultivation cotton, 
for generally the prices that staple had been good 
since the war with Great Britain. Nevertheless, the self- 
sufficiency the plantations, especially the smaller ones, 
has been underestimated, due the dependence upon the 
accounts travelers rather than plantation records. The 
great number probate records and private accounts ex- 
amined show that hogs, cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
mules, and oxen were owned practically every planter 
and farmer. For almost the entire year pasturage 
the woods could found for stock, and only the horses 
and mules demanded the more attention this respect. 
There indication that food was ever purchased for 
stock. Moreover, necessity, the smaller farmers and 
slaveholders practiced rather severe economy, and 
made their farms large degree self-sustaining. 
While, true enough, the large plantations were more 
embarrassed this respect, there were some that resem- 
bled independent villages. The plantation Joseph Ruck- 
er, lying along the Savannah River, Elbert County, 
excellent example. 1860 this estate comprised 
13,245 acres, 224 slaves, and other property, the aggre- 
gate value which was $331,558." Stock all kinds 
were raised; immense crops corn and wheat were pro- 
duced; mills the plantation converted the grain into 
meal and flour; saw-mills furnished the lumber for the 
construction buildings; hides were prepared the 
tanyard slave tanners; and negro artisans fashioned 
harness and shoes from the leather tanned. Cotton 
was ginned and baled the place; cloth was woven 


10. Georgia Courier (Augusta, Ga.), June 21, 1827. also 
Phillips (ed.), Plantation and Frontier Documents, I, 289, 290 


11. Tax Digest Elbert County, 1860. MS. in State Department of Archives 
and History, Atlanta, Ga. 
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slave women. Blacksmiths, carpenters, and wheel- 
wrights added their skill the Robert Toombs 
said have remarked many times that the only items 
expense operating his Stewart County plantation 
were salt and the medical bills—everything else was 
The accounts the James Everett estate 
Houston County show that little the way provi- 
sions was purchased; molasses, sugar, occasionally few 
bacon sides, seem have been the only commodities not 
produced the plantation. general thing, bacon 
and hams were produced sufficient quantities supply 
the slaves and leave surplus for marketing.“ the 
majority plantations garden vegetables, watermelons, 
together with the game obtained from field and stream, 
left little need for purchasing provisions. 

Judicious planters took care that acreage suffi- 
ciently large for their needs planted food crops. 
Alexander Telfair ordered that sufficient acreage 
planted corn his Thorn Island plantation near Au- 
gusta. 1838, for example, 120 acres were planted 
cotton, while 145 were planted William Jones 
Columbia County 1859 cultivated 456 acres cot- 
George Noble Jones, Jefferson County, Florida, 545 
acres were planted corn, while 558 were devoted 
cotton, 1856. Pork, rice, potatoes, cow-peas, peanuts 
and oats were produced large quantities this 

addition the problem self-sustenance for the 
plantation, there was the problem slave labor. There 


12. L. L. Knight, Landmarks and Memorials, Il, 715, 716. 

13. Statement of Gen. Robert Colley, Washington, Ga., to writer. 

14. Records of Houston County, a Returns, passim. These records 
are preserved in the courthouse at Perry, Ga. 

15. Rules and Regulations for Thorn Island Plantation, 1838. MS. in 
possession of the Telfair Academy, Savannah, Ga. 

16. Records of William ~*~ Plantation, Plantation Book A. 

17. U. B. Phillips, and J. Glunt, (eds.), Florida Plantation Records 
Prom the Papers George Noble 525, 526. Inasmuch this 
plantation was just across the Georgia line, it was deemed legitimate to use it 
as an example. Moreover, Jones was a Georgian, residing in Savannah. 
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doubt that slave labor was expensive. the first 
place, was forced, which was not conducive its effi- 
ciency. Again, the capital planter was stationary; 
large amounts were tied this form property. 
the total value real and personal property Georgia 
1850, placed $335,425,714, the amount slaves was 
$152,672,800, little less than The total value 
all property Ridley, Troup County, 1857 
was listed $91,500. this sum, $55,000 was invested 
slaves, and the 1,670 acres land were valued 
Again, the total value the property 
Tarver Twiggs County, $202,974, the slaves were 
valued $132,800.2° obvious, therefore, that 
any plantation the money invested land and slaves far 
exceeded that invested stock, equipment, and build- 
ings. fact, slaves were the great capital. 

But slaves were not only capital; they were also labor, 
and herein lay the weak point the whole system. The 
protection one was the expense the other. Con- 
stant care was necessary protect this capital. 1834 
epidemic cholera took toll eighteen slaves the 
plantation Mr. Wightman, located ten miles above 
Savannah, while other planters stood readiness 
abandon their crops and hurry their slaves the wilder- 
ness the first appearance the Doubtless 
there were many slaveowners who could exclaim with 
Philips, Mississippi planter: “Oh! losses al- 
most make crazy. God alone can 
and accidental injury were likewise carefully guarded 
against, and many planters spent large sums money 
order restore valuable slave health. Mrs. Eliza 
Carter wrote her husband that one their slaves had 


18. H. R. Helper, The Impending Crisis, 80, 306. 

19. Tax Digest Troup County, 1857. MS. in courthouse at LaGrange. 

20. Taz Digest Twiggs County, 1853. MS. in Atlanta, Ga, State Dept. of 
Archives and History. 

21. Federal Union (Milledgeville, Ga.), Sept. 14, 17, Get. 22, 1834. Also 
cited American Negro Slavery, 300. 
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been seized with violent attack sickness, and that for 
ten days his legs had been paralyzed. Physicians ad- 
vised amputation, but Mrs. Carter wanted the full ap- 
proval her husband before granting her 
crippled negro was practically useless the plantation. 
storm, such swept the coast October, 1824, might 
bankrupt planter and slaveowner, did one who lost 
twelve slaves.24 Sudden disaster, therefore, often swept 
away the capital planter. 

the same category with disease, accidents, and 
death, was the problem runaways, absent slave 
constituted industrial loss equivalent death. For 
this reason was the practice most slaveowners 
dispose all such slaves soon possible, they 
were constant source trouble. Some few slave- 
owners kept dogs track their runaways, and one, living 
Upson County, was reported have kept twenty-five 
hounds for this While many cases whipping 
cured the truants, the corrected slave might get revenge 
through arson murder. There are many cases record- 
slaves having murdered their masters overseers 
for this reason. 1856, for example, William Pearce, 
planter living just across the Georgia line, Madison, 
Florida, while eating supper informed one his negro 
men, who was guilty some misdemeanor, that would 
punish him after his meal; when Pearce approached the 
negro, the latter hit him with ax, resulting immedi- 
ate death.2 The following year overseer Dough- 
erty County plantation was killed three negroes, one 
whom had threatened punish; the slaves had 
enticed the overseer neighboring swamp for their 


23. Letter dated Aug. 1, 1856. In possession Mrs. J. R. L. Smith, Macon, 
Ga. 


24. Darien Gazette, Oct. 5, 1824; Macon Telegraph, Jan. 23, 1830. 

25. C. C. Parsons, Inside View of Slavery, p. 45; Lewis W. Paine, Sis 
Years in a Georgia Prison, p. 167; Records of Houston County, Superior Court 
Records contain an instance of this. 

26. Albany Patriot, Nov. 18, 1856, quoting the Madison Messenger. 
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that the great majority cases the runaways were 
mulattoes, the characteristic phrases 
the advertisements. Moreover, mulattoes were apt 
more sullen and revengeful than others, the following 
item advertisement for runaway suggests: “She 
has her neck and shoulders marks made the whip. 
When offended she obstinate and revengeful her 
was generally recognized that mulat- 
toes did not make the best slaves. 

Losses slave property were also incurred through 
theft, the following items illustrate. The widow War- 
ren Jordan, during the settlement the estate, took six 
seven slaves from the plantation Baldwin County, and 
kept them hidden for several months the lower part 
Troup County. The slaves had been located, and the 
executor the estate had been notified. However, the 
latter was warned that the affair must conducted with 
‘great secrecy, “Mrs. Jordan will run them over the 
line into Alabama, she suspects man 
named Knight was arrested Girard, Alabama, just 
across the river from Columbus, with Abe, the negro 
slave Brown Jones County, whom had 
like manner the slave Peter, the property 
William Smith Crawford County, escaped the mesh- 
set for him fellow named Crawford, revealing 
the plot. 1857 free negro sailor Bill Owens, belong- 
ing the Schooner George McClire from Baltimore, was 
arrested Savannah for attempting abduct two negro 
girls from their owners. The culprit was given fifty 

27. Columbus (Ga.) Daily Sun, May 21, 1857. 
28. The News (Washington, Ga.) Aug. 28, 1834; also see, J. L. Hopkins, 


Messalina’s Questions: or a Vindication of Slavery, 81-85. An unusually rare 
book written by a Liberty County planter and slaveowner. (Liverpool, 1821). 
In private possession. 

29. James H. Towns to Farish Carter, March 14, 1851. Letter in posses- 
sion of Mrs. John R. L. Smith, Macon, Ga. 

30. Columbus (Ga.) Daily Sun, July 9, 1856. 
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lashes, laid placed his vessel, and sent from 
the The penalty for stealing slave was from 
four ten years labor and imprisonment, but his 
annual message the legislature 1849 Governor 
Towns stated that “it worthy consideration whether 
the punishment for negro stealing should not made 
was clear from his message that such 
penalty was directed abolitionists, added that the 
offenders this respect were from other states. 

Slave labor was expensive, also, because the con- 
stant diminution the value the property, the “wear 
and tear.” the time the infant negro reached matur- 
ity, the capital invested had increased rapidly. This ex- 
pense began with the confinement the child’s mother, 
and did not cease until the death the slave, which was 
identical with the loss all the capital invested. Food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical attention had given 
the slaves until they were old enough placed the 
field (usually the age twelve), and was not until 
they were sixteen over that they could classed 
full hands. From the age thirty thirty-five, the 
height the average field hand’s capacity, the value 
the same gradually diminished. 

There was, then, every plantation relatively large 
number slaves either too young too old work, who 
constituted heavy item the expense account. the 
plantation John Long Washington County the 
198 slaves were divided follows: grown women, 
girls from ten eighteen, female children under ten, 
grown men, boys from ten eighteen, boys 
under ten, old women, aged and infirm, old men 
the same condition, one crippled man, and one idiot. 
About per cent. the total number slaves were 

31. Ibid., July 17, 1857. 
82. Cobb, Digest of Georgia Laws, 793; Reporte of the Georgia Legiada 


ture, 1845 to 1855, 27. A bound volume of the various reports ta the legislature, 
im the Washington Memorial Library, Macon, Georgia 
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During the period confinement for women, the 
number working hands would cut down. The little 
children were employed light tasks, such driving 
cattle pasture, carrying water the field hands, and 
tending the vegetable patches. Long fed and clothed all 
alike regardless age and capacity for work. total 
sixty-nine slaves the Jefferson County plantation 
Gairdner, about per cent. were not able 
regular work. old woman tended the children; old 
man acted carpenter; another woman, age eighty-five, 
did nothing; the other old negroes shelled corn, per- 
formed similar 

For short period the State Georgia experiment- 
the use slave labor building and maintaining 
roads, and the financial statements rendered annually 
throw light upon the economic cost slaveholding. 
act January 1830, had appointed David Hillhouse 
agent for the State the expenditure $5,000 in- 
vested “the purchase able-bodied male slaves.” The 
amount was increased until October the same year 
the State had purchased 207 slaves for Even 
that time was recommended that the slaves sold, 
they were unsatisfactory labor; exposure fatal 
diseases the river swamps had resulted expensive 
losses. Nevertheless, action was not taken upon the 
above recommendation until later. 

The financial statements show that the total amount 
expended for the year 1833 for food, both for slaves and 
overseer, clothing, tents, medicine and physicians’ bills, 
and overseers’ salaries, was $9,545.06; the number 
slaves this division was 120, making average annual 


33. Ebenezer Starnes, The Slaveholder Abroad, or Billy Buck’s Visit . . . 
to England, 492-496. 

34. Ibid., 496-498. See also, 498-499, 502, 500. 

35. Minutes of the Executive Department, Dec. 1829-Sept. 1882, p. 211. 
- State Department of Archives and History, Atlanta, Ga. Ibid., 142, 259, 310, 
284, 406, 441, 384. 
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expenditure per slave $79.54, $6.63 per month each. 
The statement for the fourth quarter 1832, quoted be- 
low, illustrates the distribution the several items 


Subsistence Hands and 


Subsistence Mules and 
Tools, working and cooking 243.48 
Carts, 38.75 
Medicine and Physicians’ 95.00 
Salaries 825.00 
$4,003.1434 


During this quarter and the three succeeding, two 
the slaves were sold for $525, while the negro Shadrack 
died. The overseer the Lincoln Station reported that 
“death, desertions, and sickness had reduced the Station 
efficient men.” The following entry the report 
Davis, superintendent Rail Road Creek Station, 
suggests another angle slave management: “Paid 
Smith Palmer, damages and loss goods awarded 
arbitration for store breaking Charles, one the pub- 
lic hands February last, per voucher No. 4—$30.00.” 
Higg, another negro, died falling tree dis- 
abled second; while third contracted case ven- 
ereal During the year twenty dollars was ex- 
pended apprehending Charles, doubtless the same who 
burglarized the store Smith Palmer. Thus one slave 
alone cost his owners $50 through misconduct. The sum 
$144.38 was expended during the third quarter 1833 


for “beef, hospital, nursing, and nourishment for sick 
negroes.” 


36. Reports to Georgia Legislature to 1845, pp. 4-6. Reports on Internal 
Improvements, 1833. 
37. Ibid., 23. 
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January, 1834, Thomas King McIntosh County 
was empowered the legislature take over all the 
slaves, animals and utensils used the State for the im- 
provement public roads, and use sell them 
saw and the following month the slaves were sold 
This experiment proved the end State own- 
ership slaves, although various times the large 
towns purchased few negroes labor public works. 
But when the Western and Atlantic Railroad was con- 
structed and operated the late forties and fifties, 
repetition was made. Indeed, Professor Phillips points 
out, the fifties the South Carolina Railroad Company 
was practically the only corporation that purchased 
slaves for railroad The Georgia Railroad relied 
upon Irish labor or, more generally, upon negroes hired 
from their masters. 

1855 the president the Charleston and Savannah 
Railroad Company recommended extensive purchase 
slaves for use construction gangs, estimating the 
annual cost maintenance and superintendence fol- 
lows: clothing, $20; corn, molasses and tobacco, $15; phy- 
sician’s fees, $1; overseer’s wages, $10; tools and repairs, 
$15 ;—a total $61 for each slave, nearly $18 less than 
the average cost maintenance for those owned 
the price $1,000, plus interest 
per cent. and life insurance per cent., the annual 
charge was reckoned good deal less than the cur- 
rent cost wages $180. The actual cost slave labor 
was, therefore, thought cheaper than free labor, the 
wages paid the latter were always higher. The lowest 
wages paid for negroes were between $60 and $75 (for 
the year) during the war 1812, while the highest scale 
was $150, reached 1818. During the late fifties cur- 

. Minutes of Executive Dept., Sept. 1832-Nov. 1834, p. 308. 
. Southern Recorder (Milledgeville, Ga.), Feb. 5, 1884. 


. American Negro Slavery, 376. 
. Ibid., 377, citing DeBow’s Review, XVIII, 404, 406. 
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rent wages attained new levels, even going $430 the 

Due the lack reliable information almost 
impossible determine the exact cost slave labor 
used the plantation system, there being many points 
consideration estimate. Charles Manigault, 
whose rice plantations lay near Savannah, wrote that 
each grown hand cost $21 per year, corn $13, clothes $7, 
shoes But medicine, medical attention, overseer’s 
wages, interest invested capital, “wear and tear,” were 
still considered, which would have increased the 
total. The $79.54 covering the annual cost maintain- 
ing the slaves owned the State all probability repre- 
sents the lowest estimate; here the slaves received the 
least amount food, were miserably sheltered, and poor- 
clothed. One planter, writing 1855, stated that the 
average cost slave labor per year was $160.16 per 
The bias writer, however, must taken 
into account any effort learn the truth this 
connection. 

few planters gave serious consideration the prob- 
lem. There appeared 1849 account the plantation 
Col. Williams, Society Hill, South Carolina, 
whose lands were located what was known the 
“swamp lands the Peedee River,” soil especially pro- 
ductive for cotton. While not Georgia plantation, 
serves example the general problem encountered 
cotton plantation anywhere the belt. The total 
capital invested, including land, 254 slaves, stock, tools, 
and equipment, was taken $161,000. The cash expend- 
itures totaled $17,879.48, and included the following: in- 
terest the capital per cent. (carts, wagons, plows, 
and other plantation tools excepted) taxes slaves and 

42. Ibid., 409, 410. 


43. Plantation and Frontier, I, 1 
44. Federal Union (Milledgeville), .— 6, 1855, quoting the Soil of the 
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land; wages three overseers; medical attention for 
slaves; iron, plantation tools, and equipment, negro cloth- 
ing, molasses, tobacco, and salt. The crop cotton for 
that year amounted $19,868.16, and other produce, 
such beef, butter, bacon, corn, meal, mutton, and wool, 
brought the total income $22,298.16. The profits 
over and above the interest and expenses were $4,403.68, 
about 2.7 per cent. return from the 
Practically all the provisions were produced the planta- 
tion, while much the cloth and shoes were manufac- 
tured Williams, but another place. When cotton 
crop sold for $19,000, the great majority planters 
would feel that their wealth was increasing rapidly, and 
doubtless did not stop consider the actual return 
their invested capital. 

But one Georgia planter, possessed shrewd busi- 
ness sense, did think terms economics. Col. Farish 
Carter, one the wealthiest Georgia’s ante-bellum 


planters, operated fifteen thousand acre plantation 
Murray County, addition several cotton plantations 
the central part the state. 1851 financial state- 
ment for this plantation read 

Capital invested 

Land, stock and negroes 


$150,000.0 
Sales produce. 
Cotton, etc., Augusta 
Sales Cartersville 
From other sources 


4,660.0 


45. Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 1849, Pt. Il, Agriculture, 
309, 10. Also quoted the Journal and Messenger (Macon, Ga.), June 20, 1849, 
and accredited to the National Intelligencer. 

46. Plantation Account Book, “‘Coosawattee Plantation,”’ Murray County. 
MS. in private possession. For the use of this and other valuable materials the 
writer is indebted to the grandchildren of Col. Carter, and in particular, Mrs. 
Samuel Barnett, Atlanta, Ga 
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Expenses: from Hats, Hdkfs, molasses, 
per bill with freight, 800 


Shoes, 300 prs 300 
Osnaburgs 50,000 yds 550. 
Woolens 1,000 yds 300 
Overseer’s wages 400 
Incidental expenses 125 


2,700 2,700.0 


Profit 1,960.0 


Blankets, etc., not 
350 
One and one quarter per cent capital 


The question was raised the Soil the South: 
“What does Pound Cotton Cost?” attempt 
answer this difficult query was the feeling the 
writer that the profits had been highly overestimated. 
When cotton was eight cents, the profits were fair, but 
nothing more. Making allowance for the old and young 
negroes plantation, alloting thirty-five acres land 
the hand (twenty-five which was under cultiva- 
tion), one mule for every two hands, clothing for the 
slaves, overseers’ wages, bagging, rope, iron and black- 
smith work, tools, wagons, etc., was estimated that 
cost fraction over eight cents per pound raise 
the staple. allowance was made for bacon and corn, 
the assumption being that they were produced the 
About four years later, 1859, when 
account the sale the cotton crop Joseph Bond for 
$100,000 appeared, the editor the Albany (Ga.) Patriot 
pessimistically observed: “Should Col. Bond live few 


47. Quoted in Federal Union, March 6, 1855. 
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years with his present and exercise prudence 
and economy, will perhaps rich James 
Hammond, South Carolina planter, whose estate lay 
the Carolina side the Savannah River below Augus- 
ta, wrote 1841: cannot make more than sixty dol- 
lars clear the hand whole plantation (with cot- 
ton) seven cents,” and addressing the Agricultural 
Society South Carolina, his advice those desiring 
continue producing cotton was emigrate, while those 
who remained were urged pursue diversified hus- 
bandry, including tobacco, but especially cereals and live- 
stock.*® His views had not changed 1849 when ob- 
served that the first phase the cotton industry had 
passed, and that the cost production would henceforth 
govern its price. The rich lands the southwest, 
thought, could supply the demand cost less than 
five cents pound, thing impossible the old cotton 
belt. The average “clear gain per annum,” Hammond 
expressed it, was 

This sensible analysis the problem Hammond 
was not far-reaching its effects, apparently, and 
himself, while never entirely abandoning diversification, 
continued plant cotton. Herein was another factor 
contributing the expense slave labor. there was 
supply floating labor, planter was compelled 
plan the year’s work great detail order not real- 
ize larger harvest than had slaves gather. More 
than one planter miscalculated, and winter found the 
bolls still white with the staple. sudden disaster might 
ruin the crop. The great fault the whole ante-bellum 
system lay the devotion single staple. The plan- 
tation system with slave labor served fasten this sin- 
gle staple the south; Georgia was cotton, for 
that staple required attention practically every month 

48. Dated Jan. 27, 1859. The crop consisted of 2,200 bales. 


49. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 216 


50. Ibid., 217, 218. The figures refer to the average profit on Ham- 
mond’s plantation. 
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the year, which lessened the danger long periods 
unproductive idleness the part the slaves. The cul- 
tivation corn, the clearing new lands, and repairs 
occupied the time the negroes after the cotton crop 
was laid by. 

There was much truth the denunciations the ab- 
sentee planters travelers and anti-slavery critics, and 
many were those who suffered financially from the prac- 
tice. While the planter-politicians were pacing the veran- 
das Saratoga hotel, while arguing cases some 
country courthouse, while expatiating political for- 
ums state rights and the constitution, their ignorant, 
inefficient overseers would directing the operations 
the plantations. The most notorious instance neglect 
this kind was the rice and sea-island cotton plantations 
Senator Pierce Butler, Butler’s Island the mouth 
the Altamaha River and few miles inland, and de- 
scribed his actress wife, Fanny 1859 
Butler’s half the slaves, 429 number, were sold 
auction Savannah liquidate his debts. Other men 
this type, Joseph Bond, for example, were successful be- 
cause the close supervision given their overseers. Bond 
spent much his time travelling from one another 
his six plantations, noting and correcting the shortcom- 
ings his 

cannot denied that slave labor was expensive and 
inefficient, but the great difficulty its use the planta- 
tion system lay its management. Custom and tradi- 
tion played important part keeping the planters 
shackled the single crop system; precedent discour- 
aged diversification and scientific agriculture; and habit- 
ual neglect training the negroes had engendered the 
idea that the latter were incapable learning. But there 


51. Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation, 1838-39. 

52. For description of the activities of Col. Joseph Bond, whose home 
was in Macon, Ga., see Georgia Telegraph (Macon), March 22, 1859; Macon 
Telegraph, March 15, 1859; Soil of the South, IV, 71 (March, 1854); Records 
of Bibb County, “Wills,” B; Ibid., “Appraisements” 1859. 
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were few planters, exceptional, true enough, who, 
breaking with the past, proved that fortunes could 
made from the planting industry. 

The most successful example this respect was 
David Dickson Hancock County, who amassed for- 
tune half million dollars before Appomattox, and 
similar amount between that time and his death 1885. 
Employing overseer, Dickson set work train his 
slaves perform any work necessary the plantation, 
for his purpose was make money, not merely gain 
social prestige and influence. Field hands were carefully 
instructed the methods cotton cultivation, and 
skillful did they become that with one flash the hand 
they were able clean the staple from the boll; they 
were taught plough deeply, yet not disturb the tender 
plants; manure the fields and keep them free weeds 
and grass. Writing 1869, Dickson said: never knew 
how little work other people got out negroes before 
the war. old hands could fifty per cent more work, 
with more ease, than any have ever employed since. 
Each one could any kind work the farm; the 
new comers could only one two kinds work; and 
that not 

was the opinion Dickson that slave labor was 
more satisfactory than free labor would have been 
the ante-bellum price cotton, the women and chil- 
dren could used much advantage. Theye were, 
said, “the mainspring the cotton-raising.” High prices 
for products would atone for the loss and inefficiency 
labor after the war. The hands Dickson were accus- 
tomed pick three hundred pounds cotton per day, 
and some high seven hundred pounds, while the 
average crop before 1861 was $1,000 the hand. With 
fifty-six hands Dickson made and harvested, 1859, six 
hundred and sixty-seven bales cotton, average 


58. J. Dickson Smith, (ed.), A Practical Treatise on Agriculture: to 
which is added The Author's Published Letters, by Dickson, 167. 
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over twelve bales per hand, addition corn, bacon, 
etc., average one hundred dollars per slave, to- 
talling $55,000. successful was that with one crop 
purchased and paid for plantation Washington 
County, with slaves, stock and equipment. Beginning 
with capital $25,000, fifteen years’ time Dickson 
had increased was his method pay 
cash for all plantation supplies, keep hand cash 
balance equal the expenses one year, and make 
all the supplies possible home. Scientific treatises 
agriculture read and digested, and—more important 
still—he followed them actual practice. 1861 his 
property returned Hancock County included 143 slaves 
and 8,000 acres 

The remarkable success David Dickson only serves 
prove that with proper management slave labor 
and the application scientific methods the planting 
industry, large profits could made. Moreover, from 
the ashes and desolation marking the route Sherman’s 
army through the state, Dickson builded second fortune 
even larger than the first, since did not include the 
slave property, this time based upon free labor. many 
the ownership slaves was regarded mark dig- 
nity, fundamental support the social order, and not 
instrument for economic advancement. 

The idea that slavery was economically unprofitable 
was means new, nor was its inception found 
among the abolitionists. Adam Smith made the state- 
ment that “the work done slaves though appears 
cost only their maintenance, the end the dearest 
any. person who can acquire property, can have 
other interest but eat much, and labor little 
possible. Whatever work does beyond what suf- 
ficient purchase his maintenance, can squeezed out 


Ibid., 226, 228, 216. 


55. Tax Digest Hancock County, 1861. MS. preserved in the courthouse 
at Sparta, Ga 
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him violence only, and not any interest his 
Likewise, Dr. Thomas Cooper, president 
South Carolina College, said, “nothing will justify slave 
labor the point economy but the nature the soil 
and climate which incapacitates white man from la- 
bouring the summer time, the rich lands Caro- 
lina and Georgia extending one hundred miles from the 
His estimate the cost rearing slave 
the age self-support, including insurance, was forty 
dollars year for fifteen years. 

Similar opinions were advanced southern writers, 
such Daniel Goodloe North Carolina, 
Helper, Thomas Dew, Edmund Ruffin, and others. 
After 1832, however, the South whole assumed de- 
fensive position. Throughout the entire period, never- 
theless, there were Georgians who were not positive that 
the slave régime was the most satisfactory. Liberty 
County planter wrote the early twenties that the most 
likely produce emancipation was the real- 
ization the part the slave-holder the comparative 
disadvantages the use slave labor the acquisition 
During the same period another planter re- 
marked traveller that “we are the slaves; not the 
blacks; cannot make them work men ought 
work, neither can get rid them, nor supply their 
place with better subjects; they hang about us, and grow 
up, increasing and multiplying all our curses. They are 
the only people who not care how things on... 

Even that fiery defender state rights, George 
Troup, himself large slaveowner,® while asserting that 


56. The Wealth of Nations, various editions, book I, ch. 8; for an excel- 
lent survey of the literature on the economic views of slavery see Phillips, Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, 348. 

57. Lectures the Elements Political Economy, 94, 95, and cited 
Phillips, op. cit., 348. 

58. Hopkins, Messalina’s Questions, 1138. 

59. Basil Hall, Travels in North America in the years 1827, 1828, III, 279. 

60. At the time of his death in 1856 Troup owned and operated at least 
six plantations in central and southeast Georgia. The Valdosta Plantation in 
Laurens County was his favorite residence. See Knight, Landmarks and Memo- 
rials, II, 887-893. 
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“we must govern our Slave property our own interests 
require, not only without looking abroad for instruction, 
but with that right, come from what quarter may,” 
made the more sensible conclusion: “It believed that 
the number our slaves already fully great 
required for our advancement wealth. increase 
would but lessen the value those already possessed and 
strengthen the probability their becoming some 
time oppressive burden our some 
cases the ownership slaves did constitute burden, 
responsibility. One such person disliked the responsibil- 
ity owning negroes, and not only refused purchase 
those needed the plantation, but entertained the idea 
disposing those Mrs. Eliza Carter 
wrote her husband that slaves were and that 
gentleman himself was only great effort dissuaded 
from selling his several hundred slaves and investing the 
money Illinois lands.* 

This uncertainty was also expressed various news- 
papers the state. condemnation slavery the 
part two Boston papers 1849 provoked answers from 
the Savannah Georgian and the Augusta Chronicle. The 
former reviewed with pride, and apparent relief, the 
progress manufactures, which would now demonstrate 
that “slavery does not impede progress,” which indicated 
that proof was not conclusive prior that time, but add- 
that slave labor was “not cheap ‘free labor’ the 
The Chronicle reproved the Georgian for this 
admission, stating that the latter had confused the sys- 
tem slave labor with the planting system agricul- 
ture. made the point that all the slaves were re- 
placed European immigrants and the wasteful meth- 


61. Minutes of the Executive Dept. Dec. 1829-Sept. 1832, p. 142. 

62. Benjamin Hill to Col. B. S. Jordan and Farish Carter, Nov. 19, 1849. 
In possession of Mrs. J. R. L. Smith, Macon, Ga. 

63. Letter in possession of Mrs. Smith, Macon, Ga. 

64. Statement the grandchildren Carter the writer. See letter, 
N. B. Powell to Carter, Jan. 19, 1850. 

65. Dated May 11, 1849. 
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ods agriculture pursued, conditions would 

Two years later the Columbus Times, stressing the 
need for the diversification slave labor, made the state- 
ment that “Slavery least but capital. The perma- 
nency the institution must depend upon its value. 
power can extend beyond that period when capital 
will pay remunerating 

1860 was evident that slavery was rapidly be- 
coming anachronism. The vast majority the popu- 
lation the state were non-slaveholders, and the num- 
ber listed “planters” the census was comparatively 
small. Some prominent figures the state, such 
Judge Joseph Henry Lumpkin, were outspoken their 
advocacy gradual Others, not content 
with speeches and noble sentiments, manumitted large 
numbers 1850, for example, Major Wood, 
will, manumitted 164 negroes and left fund $5,000 
defray their expenses Hayti. But “for good rea- 
sons” they were transported unhappy 
career befell the slaves manumitted Major Waters 
Gwinnet County. This wealthy planter directed that 
his slaves delivered the Colonization Society Sa- 
vannah and sent Liberia. Some thirty the 
negroes died within twelve months after reaching their 
new home, while the other seven escaped, made their 
way Philadelphia, and through the aid Howell Cobb 
and Alexander Stephens were returned Georgia.” 

Such situation doubtless influenced many planters 
this point. Bishop James Andrew, the Method- 
ist Church, addressing the General Conference 1844, 
made the following statement 


66. Dated May 12, 1849. This and above cited by R. H. Shryock, Georgia 
and the Union in 1850, p. 35. See also, Phillips, ““The Decadence of the Planta- 
tion System,” in the Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Sei 
ences, XXXV, 37-41. 

67. Dated May 6, 1851. 

68. C. H. Smith, History of Georgia, 119. 

69. See file of the African Repository for numbers sent to Liberia 

70. Southern Tribune (Macon, Ga.) Feb. 16, 1850. 

71. Smith, op. cit., 122. 

. G. G. Smith, Life and Letters of J. O. Andrew, 3652. 
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slaveholder for conscience’s sake. have doubt that 
wife would, without moment’s hesitation consent 
the manumission these slaves, thought proper 
ask it. But how free them? Some them are 
too old work and are expense me, and some are 
little children. Where shall send them? But perhaps 
shall permitted keep these helpless ones. Many 
them would not go. believe the providence God 
has thrown these Creatures into hands and holds 
responsible for their proper treatment.” 

view the circumstances, what were the planters 
do? The answer that question was means 
probably would never have been answered satis- 
factorily had the cataclysm the sixties been averted. 
But prophecy not the province the historian. What 
was the attitude Georgia? The position Bishop An- 
drew may have been characteristic the liberals the 
state. Frederika Bremer wrote that she found the fol- 
lowing view slavery prevalent Georgia: “Slavery 
evil; but under the wise direction God will be- 
come blessing the negroes! The whites who have 
enslaved them will make them compensation for the suf- 
ferings through the gift Christianity, and instruct- 
ing them agriculture and the handicraft arts—thus 
they may first instructed, and then gradually emanci- 
pated, and colonized Africa; the heathen nations 
Africa being finally Christianized and civilized through 
the Christianized and emancipated slaves 
Howell Cobb Houston County, whose ideas the sub- 
ject were embodied his book Scriptural Examination 
Slavery, believed African slavery punishment 
inflicted upon the enslaved for their wickedness, and that 
slavery, existed the United States, was provi- 
dentially arranged means whereby the Africans were 


73. Homes the New World, 374. 
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lifted from their degradation state civil and 
religious liberty. With Toombs looked upon the con- 
dition the negro unstable, and believed that volun- 
tary manumission would the result. Nevertheless, 
was his opinion that “we who are connected with the in- 
stitution this day are regard permanent—per- 

means social control during the ante-bellum 
period slavery was invaluable; profitable industrial 
system was profitable proportion the progressive 
spirit and ability the individual planter; training 
school for the untutored savage served large de- 
gree civilizing agency. But interwoven was the 
institution slavery the fabric society that radi- 
cal change was 


74. Howell Cobb, A Scriptural Examination of Slavery, 24. 

75. Professor Phillips has examined the various remedies suggested or 
available for the situation, American Negro Slavery, 399. His conclusion is that 
emancipation was the only solution. 
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Americus, Georgia. 


Not until October 26, 1749, were slaves admitted 
law into the Colony Although there were 
later large and ever increasing numbers negroes 
yet, first, the introduction slaves was slow. 
January 1750, was estimated that all the Col- 
ony the number was something exceeding three hundred* 
while July 22, 1751, James Habersham wrote that 
the town Savannah believed there were above 
twenty-five, little and 

Quite promptly efforts were set foot for educating 
the negroes Georgia. Less than three months after 
the legal permission slaves, the Associates Dr. Bray, 
having small fund their allotted for the in- 
struction negroes the Plantations, thought they 
could not employ better purpose than appointing 
Catechist for the negroes Georgia.* The fund yield- 
£25 per annum. Application was made the Society 
for the Propagation the Gospel for equal amount 
order make the salary the Schoolmaster the 
Negroes Georgia £50. The Society did not vote the 
whole amount but agreed devote £15 this purpose.’ 
Thus the total salary was £40. 

1. W. B. Stevens, History of Georgia (New York, 1847), I, 312; C. C. 
of Georgia, I, 530-533 (cited hereafter as C). 

2. R. P. Brooks, History of Georgia, 90. 


8. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Records, Vol. B 18, pp. 78, 80. 
Another estimate was 200. IJbid., 197. 
4. James Habersham to Benjamin Martyn, Colonial Office 6/643, No. 78. 
5. Dr. Bray’s Records, Associates, Minute Book, April 3, 1760 (henceforth 
ealled aT fund was a bequest by a Mr. D’Allones. 
. G., Vol. B., 18, p. 79, Jan., 11, 1750. 
7 Tha; A., Journal. 11, under date Feb. 15, 1750. 


Early 1750 petition for the position was present- 
the Society and February 15th that year the 
prayer was granted. The petitioner was remarkable 
man. 

Joseph Ottolenghe was born Casale, Piedmont, 
was there that became, both inheritance 
and training, proficient the culture silk. became 
convert from Judaism Christianity and was received 
into the Church Going out Savannah pri- 
marily Schoolmaster for the negroes, his abilities 
were such make him one the most influential 
members the Colony. was member the House 
Representatives was made one the 
Collectors and Assessors for the Town and District 
Savannah, Feb. 20, 1755." was granted large tracts 
appointed one the Surveyors for Savannah, Feb. 
and one the Commissioners for erecting and 
building Forts, July 19, December 1761, 
being returned writ serve the General Assembly 
for the Town has been said that was 
the first Jew represent the masses popular as- 
was appointed one the Commissioners 
for printing the Laws the Province, March 
for regulating Work House for the Custody and Pun- 
ishment Negroes, April and for rebuilding 
the Court House and disposing the old 


8. B, under date Jan. 14, 1750. 
id., VIL., 
id., "69, 78, 244, 247. 
id., VI., 405 ; VII., 327; VIII., 158, 356, 376, 379, 704; X., 428; XL, 
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slave found guilty breaking into shop and stealing 
sundry goods was sentenced execution. The humane 
nature Ottolenghe led him petition (although his 
prayer was denied) that the sentence commuted 
transportation, March 

But was his skill Silk-Culture that made him con- 
spicuously useful Savannah. was master the 
art reeling. When Mr. Pickering Robinson, being 
very bad state health, 1753, resolved return 
England, was succeeded Joseph Ottolenghe, who 
took charge the Filature was this 
knowledge Silk-Culture that led the Trustees pay 
the passage Ottolenghe and his wife Georgia, and 
addition £30 lieu the maintenance servant for 
three years which had been promised 

Thus, with their passage, and “passing rich with 
forty pounds year,” the Ottolenghes sailed from London 
the Charming Martha, Captain Leslie, and arrived 
Savannah about the middle July, 1751.% his 
chief work for more than eight years was the in- 
struction the negroes. was task beset with many 
difficulties. 

His constitution, nature not strong, was hardly 
taxed the severities frontier life. was with diffi- 
culty that found house which live. July 
22, 1751, James Habersham wrote: days ago 
had the Pleasure seeing Mr. Ottolenghi and his Spouse, 
who are now House, till they can provided with 
one, which very difficult got. don’t know any 
the Trustees have here except that wherein Mr. Stephens 
formerly resided, which must soon fall, not taken 
down, and indeed any one the old uninhabitable Houses 


21. 

22. ve 390. 

23. 552, 556. 

24. S. P. G., Journal 12 B., 118, 198. And also B, Minute Book, under date 
March 31, 1751. The dates given are those of the sources noted. But did a whole 
year elapse from the time Ottolenghe’s petition was accepted and the time of his 
arrival in Savannah? 


unoccupied would more expensive repair than 
build new One. have made diligent Enquiry pro- 
vide them with one, but cannot yet suit them, which 
gives some Uneasyness, would glad accom- 
modate and encourage them the good Work they are 
engaged in; and from the little acquaintance and Conver- 
sation have had with this gentleman, hope may 
Service the Instruction the poor benighted Ne- 
groes the Principles Christianity, which has often 
engaged 

probable then that Ottolenghe lived the house 
formerly occupied Mr. Stephens until the end 1753. 
this year built house which was serve both 
for home for himself and School room for the negroes. 
September 11, 1753, writes: now getting 
everything ready for Building House every 
Penny can spare goes towards affecting it. have 
already bestowed upon near 100£ Ster. I’m com- 
fortably assur’d I’m but gone half way Expences. 
Labour Materials are extremely dear here, tho in- 
tend have but little House except one large Room 
people who can neither Read nor can give any Account 
Rooms only yet find either must run Debt 
accomplish it; let Timber rot. The former 
never venture let Consequences what they will 
Latter might remedied their Ldships would only 
grant this Favour, viz. That whereas [?] pounds 
Ann: has been paid for Hole now live in, 
Public, Colony Peopling Pace Houses be- 
come scarce dear withall Mr. Graham tells 
intends this Spring refit his Tenement, order set 
£15 pr. Ann: their Lordships whould Good, 
anticipate few Year’s Rent they shall think 


25. See footnote 4. 
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Good, twill not only prove great Help but shall 
free Public from Annual Expence. hope meet 
you sure friend this Affair which will add 
some other Obligations for which I’m indebted you 
particular for your kind remembering one 
yours Mr. 

Happily, this house was completed. For later, 1758, 
Ottolenghe says, Have built Large Room with large 
Chimney for the use these poor souls, the Latter ex- 
tremely necessary for them who are chill constitu- 
tion, ill fed and worse clothed, that many are not fit 
seen modest Eye; and while Summer we’re 
ready faint with Heat, they solace themselves round 
large 

Besides the physical difficulties the frontier, the 
Schoolmaster had others which were enough challenge 
the resourcefulness any “Catechist uninspired.” While 
there were some masters slaves who were glad have 
their servants instructed, others were opposed it. The 
laws regard slaves were often “It true 
their Number not yet great could wish, 
reason their penurious Masters, who think they 
should great Loosers should they permit their Slaves 
learn what they must saved. Not considering 
would greater Gainer his Servant should be- 
come true follower Blessed Jesus, for such 
Case, would have instead immoral dishonest 
Domestic faithful Servant. Others again, especially 
those who resort from West Indies, will upon 
Account whatever suffer their Slaves instructed 

26. Ottolenghe to Benjamin Martyn, C. O. 5/644, No. 20. See also B, 
Nov. 19, 1758. Reports by Ottolenghe to Dr. Bray’s Associates (B) were re- 
ceived by them for the years 1751-1754, 1758. 1759. Grateful acknowledgement 
is here made to the late W. J. De Renne, Esq., of Savannah, for his having these 
reports copied; to Miss Edith C. Eliot, of London, for her research and copying; 
and to Mrs. Charles S. Mallard, of Columbus, Ga., for assistance in transcribing. 
Ottolenghe claims that he sent reports for 1755-1777, and supposes them lost at 
sea the war. 

27. Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, July 12, 1758, B 


28. An excellent summary of these laws may be found in U. B. Phillips, 
Georgia and States Righte (Washington, 1902), 151-153. 


Religion, alledging tis just Observation (of 
Devil’s framing suppose) Slave ten times worse 
when Xn, his State Paganism; but they must 
mean such practice Xty they do, for tis certain 
such have amongst us, are great Heathen 
their Slaves, what wonder there they take all 
Methods use many sophistical Arguments ob- 
struct Instruction their 

Another impediment was the belief, generally preva- 
lent, that baptism freed slave, although competent au- 
thority had decided that law such was not the 
But Ottolenghe was the whole rather opposed the 
hasty baptism negroes. thought they ought 
thoroughly instructed. says, “Were Minister 
would not baptize any yet, because have reason 
believe that tho ready repeat every Thing they are 
instructed yet have very little Notion Idea what 
they thus repeat, and consequently Parot might well 

come now the hardest aspect his task. The 
negroes brought Georgia these early days were 
mostly Africans instill into backward race 
the Christian religion, which, coming through the He- 
brews, the Greeks, the Romans, and through the English, 
was tradition entirely alien their own, was task 
requiring infinite pains and patience. There was the dif- 
ficulty language, capacity, and racial 
ment. “You know Sir how Circumspect Cautious 
Primitive Xns were with Catechumens, Caution 
worthy those best Times, yet they had none those 
many Hindrancies, great Difficulties which are 
met with Instruction Negroes. The Formers un- 
derstood Language Instructos, not Persons 


29. Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, Nov. 19, 1753. 
30. Roun R. R. Cobb, An Inquiry into the Law of Negro Slavery. p. 


July 12, 1758. 
82. Ibid., October 1759. 
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were appointed skill’d Language Novices, 
whereas our Negroes are ignorant English Lan- 
guage, and none can found talk their own, 
great while before you can get them understand 
what Meaning Words without such knowl- 
edge Instruction’s would prove Vain Ends propsd 
abortive, for how can Proposition believed, without 
first being understood? how can understood 
Person whom offerd has Idea even Sound 
those Words which expresses Again 
writes: have got Negroes young fellow his 
Wife which have had them for these years,they were 
very young when bought them, forbad them keep 
Company with any other Negroes except Schole, used 
them rather like Children than Servants took infinite 
Deal Pains their Education, yet altho they are very 
faithful very Honest, point learning very slow 
and Defficient, and yet eager pursuit it, notwith- 
standing which can not send them Errant without 
putting 

course his school necessarily lacked discipline 
attendance. complains, “Some Times have had 
fifty more once, perhaps Month two after 
not half that Number, and others, not Ten, and 
on, more less alternately; again some will attend for 
months and then disappear for months year, 
some two, before see them 

had personal hardships. have been these 
years afflicted with nervous acute Distemper 
Head,” says. Once had violent fever. had 
yearly several “Fits the Stone.” July 1758, 
between and the morning disastrous fire burned 
the Filature the ground and destroyed much his 
personal 


33. B., November 18, 1754. 
34. July 12, 1758. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid., Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, July 12, 1758. 


But bravely all his trials went about his work 
with methods sound and clear. shall now proceed 
lay before you,” reports, “ye Method which have 
taken discharge awfull Office which God was 
pleased call to, Honorable Associates place 
good give People Notice Church would 
instruct their Negroes three Days Week, viz Sun- 
days, Tuesdays Thursdays, which accordingly did, 
that might make easie Masters these un- 
happy Creatures, have appointed the Time their 
coming Night, when their daily Labour 
done. When meet, make them Prayers 
with me, having composd for Purpose few Prayers, 
suitable hope) Occasion. Having thus recom- 
ended our Selves Protection Heaven, for his 
Blessing our Undertaking; instruct them read, 
they may able Time comfort themselves read- 
ing Book God. After this done, make them 
repeat Lords Prayer Belief, short portion 
Catechism, explaining them easie Familiar 
manner can Meaning what they repeat, 
before part with them, make Discourse them 
Redeemer, upon some Event Story, taken out 
Bible, suitable Discourse Hand; order get 
their Love, use them with all Kindness endearing 
Words capable of, which makes them willing 
are Springs sets less selfish minds than these unhappy 
Creatures possess, Motion, have therefore promis’d 
reward Industrious Diligent, hope thro’ Xt’s 
Grace, twill have its due Effect. These then, Dear 
Sir, are Methods, these Path, have chalk’d out 


87. B., Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Smith, Dec. 4, 1751. 
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And later writes, “Their Behaviour devout 
Church, demean themselves becomes Xns. 
generally sing Psalm with them, such are us’d 
Church, several them have really good Voices, having 
learn’d Words Tune Schole, join Congregation 
Church. generally explain them their duty ac- 
quaint them far their Capacity will permit, with 
Historical Moral Part our holy Relgion, against 
any, our Solemn Festivals, explain them Nature 
Reason their institution, how they ought 
observ’d. gradually teach them Prayers fitting their 
Conditions, Capacities, used them Morning 
Evening, well such they are use before after 

Happy the note the Schoolmaster’s success. 
June 8th, 1752, reports, “In last acquainted you 
with Method which took order discharge 
Duty Instruction Negroes, this, shall with 
much Pleasure Satisfaction assure you, God has 
been very Merciful Blessing poor Endeavous 
with good Success, most are gone thro’ the Cate- 
chism, several begin read tolerably well, and every 
one are capable repeat Heart such Prayers 
their Temporal Spiritual State stands need ob- 
taining from Heaven, they are able likewise answer 
Questions touching our holy Religion, are requisite for 
them 

Again the next year, November 19, 1753, his report 
has the same joyous tone: bless God have all 
success with these poor Creatures their Circum- 
stances Station Life, can well admit of. 
good many can say the Catechism perfectly well, 
familiar Manner can adopt their low 


38. , Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, Nov. 19, 1753. 
39. Teds Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, June 8, 1752. 


find upon examining them, which once Week, 
Blessing God they daily improve knowl- 
edge our holy 

Owing the fact that neither the Society for the 
Propagation the Gospel nor Dr. Bray’s Associates re- 
ceived any report from Ottolenghe for the years 1755, 
1756, and 1757, dissatisfaction arose continuing 
him Catechist. claimed that had written and 
sent reports, but that owing the war they must have 
been lost did make reports for 1758 and 
1759 which were received. His salary was paid for those 
years and 1759 his work Schoolmaster the 

likely that the truest estimate made the work 
done Ottolenghe that expressed these words 
one who was present and constant eye-witness his 
entire term service: “Mr. Ottolenghe,—whilst act- 
the Capacity School Master Catechist, dis- 
charged his Duty with great Care 

The above appraisal that Bartholomew Zouber- 
buhler, who, having been appointed Rector Christ 
Church, Savannah, November 11, 1745, after very dis- 
agreeable passage eleven weeks, arrived Frederica, 
January 22, and continued rector till the date 
his death, which occurred suddenly about the middle 
December, not necessary here give the 
details his long rectorate, for good accounts have often 
been made Less brilliant, but not less good, 

40. B., Ottolenghe to the Rev. Mr. Waring, Nov. 19, 1753. 

41. Ibid., July 12, 1758. 

42. Ibid., Minute Book, under date, April 4, 1759, April 3, July 3, Sept. 4, 
Oct. 2, and Dec. 4, 1760; S. P. G., Journal, 14; C., 1, Aug. 15, 1760. 

43. Ibid., Zouberbuhler to the Rev. John Waring, July 28, 1758. 

44. Ibid. 

45. S. P. G., Journal, 17, under date 10 April, 1767. 

46. W. B. 2 History of Georgia, I, 359, 360; also his “Early History 
of the Church in Georgia delivered before the Fiftieth Annual Convention,” 
(Philadelphia, 1873), (a rather rare pamphlet), pp. 43-46; Jones, History of 
Georgia, I, 446, 447, 525; J. M. McCain, Georgia a Proprietary Province, 323-326 ; 


William Stevens Perry, History of the American Episcopal Church, (Boston, 
1885), 355, 
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than John Wesley, was worthy successor that 
great man. For while the ministry Wesley had more 
circumference, the world being his parish, and less defi- 
nite center, that Zouberbuhler had, less circumfer- 
ence, yet quite definite center. That center was Christ 
Church Parish and gave his life it. Now what 
apposite the subject this paper his great interest 
the negroes which began with the time slaves were 
law first admitted into Georgia and which did not end 
with, but continued substantial form beyond, the date 
his death. 

his letter, December 20, 1750, wherein describes 
the completion and opening, the previous July 7th, 
Christ Church, “large, beautiful and commodious,” 
does not neglect report the baptism one negro 
woman, probably the first baptism negro Georgia. 
says, have the pleasure see many Negroes de- 
cently join our Service,” and, adds, “As the general 
good country depends upon Christian and careful 
Education children, hope due care will also used 
this matter, least nothing power shall 
wanting promote it. Our school Savannah pres- 
ent consists Children and might encrease many 
more Masters Slaves would shew greater concern 
have their young negroes instructed and brought 
the knowledge and fear 

letter, December 20, 1751, reports the arrival 
Mr. Ottolenghe July and states that “the most ef- 
fectual method apprehends will his visiting the 
Negroes their several Habitations for that Purpose, 
and appointing Schools for the Instruction the young 
Ones the different Districts the Province; and 


47. S. P. G., Journal B, 19, 133. On July 20, 1753, he states that “above 
Negroes decently join the Service.” G., 18, 197, letter 
Dr. Bearcroft. Benjamin Martyn. 
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two three men properly Qualified would undertake 
Itinerant Catechists, they might that means com- 
pass the whole 

That Itinerant Catechists were the best solution 
the problem negro education must have been with him 
settled conviction. For July 25th, 1758, the let- 
ter the Rev. John Waring, Secretary the Associates 
Dr. Bray, above quoted, writes: “Your favr the 
Jany last have received and agreable your Re- 
quest now offer Thoughts the Method instruct- 
ing Negroes the Principles Christianity. have 
once proposed the erecting Publick School, But from 
the Observations have since made, particularly the 
labours Mr. Ottolenghe, who whilst acted the 
Capacity School Master Catechist discharged his 
Duty with great Care Diligence, now Opinion, 
that such foundation not only too limited but also 
attended with many Inconveniences. This Province 
yet but thinly inhabited, consequently such School can 
only reach few adjoining Neighbours, there are but 
few Masters who will spare their Negroes capable any 
Service taught the Day Time, tho’ they may 
induced spare them for such purpose after their daily 
work. The best most effectual Method then deliv- 
ering these poor Creatures out their Darkness 
make them Pertakers the Light the Gospel, is, 
attend them their respective Habitations embrace 
all favourable Opportunities instructing them the 
Fundamental Truths Christianity. And two three 
Men properly qualified would undertake itinerant 
Catechists Schoolmasters They might dispersed 
Months One District the same Time another 
thereby compass the whole Colony. Tho’ ways 
fond Itinerants, yet where people unavoidably live 
vast Distance from Each other, where Negroes are 


48. G., Journal, Vol. B., 198. 
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shape their own Masters appears most eli- 
gible effect pious worthy Design, more extensive- 
beneficial, liable less Expence more equitable 
the Proprietors 

Zouberbuhler owned large tracts land. The loca- 
tion his two plantations, Bethany and Shaftsbury, 
may seen lots and the map drawn Wil- 
liam Brahm, 1757, and also that John Stuart, 
also owned plantation named Beth Abram, 
the sequel will show. 1766, after short descrip- 
tion Christ Church, the statement made that, 
present Incumbent (Mr. Zouberbuhler) now retiring 
with fortune 6,000 Guineas accumulated there, 
Chiefly making 

But died harness. Consistent with his whole 
course regard negro education the following item 
his will: 

All the rest, residue and remainder Es- 
tate real and personal Including three Tracts Land 
Containing together One thousand two hundred and 
thirty seven Acres Situate the Parish Christ 
Church the said Province Georgia which 
plantation called Beth Abram and forty three negroes 
and the use Rents profits and produce thereof and 
the future increase said Negroes, give and bequeath 
unto the Honourable James Habersham, Francis Harris 
Grey Elliott and James Read Esquire and their Success- 
ors (to appointed hereinafter directed) for ever 
Trust and for the uses, interests and purposes herein- 
after Mentioned and Expressed, That say, that the 
profits and produce, the said Plantation and Negroes 
any Addition that may thereunto made 
the said Trustees applied hireing and employing per- 
son properly Qualified for Teaching and Instructing Ne- 


49. B. See footnote 43. 
these maps may seen the State Capitol, Atlanta. 
“Mr. Woodmason’s Account . . . Georgia 1766. Notes on No. 2.” 
In Folbam London. 


groes the principles the Christian Religion held 
the Church England and that the person hired 
required reside upon said Plantation and there 
teach and instruct the negroes thereon and thereunto 
belonging and cause them Attend and Join Morning 
and Evening devotions and all other Christian duties and 
divine Services, and upon the Birth any Negro Child 
upon belonging the same, give notice thereof 
one more the Trustees who are hereby required 
have such Negro Baptized and taught read and in- 
structed the saving truths the Gospel and any 
the male children thus taught and brought into the 
knowledge and fear God should when Grown ex- 
press Inclination convert other Negroes the 
Christian Faith and the said Trustees should Con- 
vinced their Sincerity and Abilities Will that 
such Negroes may the said Trustees Manumitted 
and them employed for that purpose. And case the 
yearly profits and produce said Plantation shall 
Sufficient defray the Expence Will that the said 
Trustees bestow Competent recompence Second 
Catechist Schoolmaster Savannah who shall 
Obliged teach and instruct all other Negroes 
many the said Trustees the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel Foreign Parts, who confident will aid 
and assist them good design, shall direct may 
sent him for that 

The above copy was enclosed the following letter 
the Bishop London which shows how the provisions 
the will were carried out the Trustees: 


“Savannah Georgia the 22nd November 1770. 
Lord 


The Rev’d Mr. Bartholomew Zouberbuhler deceased, 
the late Worthy Rector this Parish, having his Will, 


52. This item is attested as follows: ‘Georgia Secretary’s Office The fore- 


going taken from at Original Will and Examined This 23 November 1770 by 
hos. Moodie Secry. 
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left the Chief part his Estate Trust, his Trus- 
tees and Executors, for pious Uses, and particular for 
the support Person qualified instruct his Negroes 
his Plantation, the Principles the Christian Re- 
ligion, established Law the Church England, 
have for about year past, employed the bearer, Mr. 
Cornelius this Service, which, far his 
present limited Capacity permitted, has faithfully 
executed with Prudence and Discretion; but appears 
the general Design the Will the Deceased, that 
the Testator intended such Person should Minister, 
and thereby qualified baptize and perform all other 
holy Offices, agreeable the Rubrick the Church 
England; and the Bearer having Manifested hearty 
Disposition propagate the Gospel among these poor, 
ignorant People particular, and can, from our own 
Knowledge, confide him execute this Trust, 
humbly beg leave recommend him your Lordship 
for holy Orders, not doubting, but will give your Lord- 
ship and full Satisfaction, his Diligence and Fidel- 
ity executing this (not everyone acceptable) Ser- 
vice. Mr. Winter, who, presume, does not want Abil- 
ities, understand has long been desirous devoting 
his Services promote the Interest Religion, well 
among Bond, free, the established Church; and 
encourage him proceed benevolent and Charitable 
Work, suppose, have Sufficiently provided for 
him, having hitherto allowed him stipend One Hun- 
dred and twenty five Pounds Sterling per Annum, be- 
sides his Board, Servant and other Conveniences, which 
shall continue him. have taken the liberty 
requesting the favour his Excellency the Governor, 
also our present Rector, the Revd. Mr. Samuel Frink 
recommend Mr. Winter your Lordship for Ordina- 
tion, the latter particular has been acquainted with 


his Behaviour here, which believe, has been unblam- 
able, and make doubt, but his future Conduct will 
recommend him Your Lordship’s Countenance and 
Protection. 

That Your Lordship May long live promote the 
Interest our excellent Church, especially this Pro- 
vince, present deplorably destitute Ministers 
God’s Holy Word and Sacraments, and after Life, full 
days, you may receive your reward, from the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop Souls, the hearty Prayer of, 
Lord, Your Lordship’s 


Dutifull and Most Obedient Servants 


Frank Harris 

James Read 

John Smith 

Joseph Clay 

Jones 
have furnished Mr. Winter, with authenti- 
cated Copy the Late Mr. Zouberbuhler’s Will for your 
Lordship’s 

The suggestion the Trustees that Mr. Winter 
admitted into Holy Orders was not approved. No- 
vember, 1773, John Rennie was admitted into Holy Ord- 
ers under Title from the Trustees Beth Abram plan- 
tation and the beginning the year 1774 entered 
upon his duties. was also Rector St. Philip’s Par- 
ish the same time until 1775 when his loyalty the 
British Government rendered him obnoxious the peo- 
ple that parish. October 16, 1775, was invited 
take charge Christ Church, Savannah, the room 
the Rev. Haddon Smith, who, account his polit- 
ical convictions, had been obliged flee the country. 
The Rev. Mr. Rennie accepted the invitation and officiated 

58. This letter and the copy of the Extract from the Rev. Mr. Zou- 
berbuhler’s will are in the N. & S. Carolina Box at Fulham Palace, London. The 


same grateful acknowledgement is made for this correspondence and for the items 
footnote were made for 26. 
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both Christ Church and Beth Abram until Septem- 
ber, 1777, when what was called the Expulsion Act 
was compelled “banish himself from 

The War the American Revolution had now pro- 
gressed far bring end the period our 
inquiry. The negroes, Africans born, who came the 
Colony Georgia, were indeed “poor, benighted Crea- 
tures.” the darkness that night Bartholomew Zou- 
berbuhler and Joseph Ottolenghe were truly lights that 
did brightly shine. 


54. American Loyalist Claims. Audit Office, London. Bundle O. A. 
13/85. 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES SOUTHERN 
SUBJECTS! 


MERTON COULTER 


University Texas. 


The historical exploitation the South keeping 
pace with its industrial progress. Trained scholars be- 
gan their serious and scientific study the South with 
the organization the first graduate school the Johns 
Hopkins University, where were adopted standards re- 
search which were reappear other universities 
graduate schools were established. The most notable 
the schools follow soon was the center developed 
Columbia University Professor William Dunning. 
considerable numbers graduate students from the 
South began make their appearance, Professor Dun- 
ning set them work Southern subjects—subjects 
for the most part dealing with the Reconstruction Pe- 
riod. Directed skilful and inspiring leader, these 
students made concentrated attack Southern history. 
The results their activities have been inspiration 
those who followed. But wherever historical research 
developed, the South came for study—at Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 

With the passing time new centers historical 
research have grown and the emphasis the fields 
for investigation has changed. Although Southern sub- 
jects have been neglected graduate school, yet some 
the older schools due change personnel have 
got away largely from the South, and other schools have 
become lively centers for the study Southern subjects. 
Today some the most restless activity seen 


1. Read before the American Historical Association at Durham, N. C., 
January 1, 1930. 
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exactly where should logically expected—in the 
South itself. Graduate schools great respect and 
greater potentialities have recently been established 
the University North Carolina and Duke Univers- 
ity, where imposing collections documentary material 
are being got together. Their work well known the 
country. The University Texas has been actively pro- 
moting research and the building material South- 
ern history for almost generation, and the Johns Hop- 
kins University regaining some its ancient fire. The 
University Virginia and Vanderbilt University are also 
directing their attention toward productive research. 

But the South has been late getting into its own 
field—or into any other field for that matter, and the 
meantime institutions other parts the country have 
established their reputation active promoters re- 
search the South. Today the University Chicago 
and the University Illinois are doing much work, with 
the University Wisconsin holding for long time 
steady pursuit some Southern subjects. Princeton 
University now directing much effort specifically into 
the field Southern history. course, such other in- 
stitutions Columbia, Yale, Harvard, and Pennsylvania 
though not emphasizing the South are not neglecting it. 
Far out the Pacific Coast the University California 
has built center research which its restless 
march has extended its activities into the South, enter- 
ing way the French and Spanish developments 
the south and southwest. 

Just the Southern institutions the past have 
not been the most active investigators Southern his- 
tory, Southern students other institutions have not 
been the sole research workers. There have been all 
times considerable numbers students from other parts 
the country writing Southern subjects. the 
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Southern universities are omitted there seems 
great preponderance Southern students working 
Southern subjects. 

the personnel this army investigators, the 
greatest number are the privates—that say the 
graduate students. this account subjects being in- 
vestigated, mention will made the research be- 
ing carried out various institutions students who 
are seeking the master arts, who are therefore not 
likely publish the results their research. This 
not, however, minimize the importance this work 
beginning greater things and stimulus pro- 
ductions which will published. Neither show 
lack appreciation graduate schools, especially 
the South, which are directing great deal work 
Southern topics connection with the work leading only 
the master arts degree. Although the great mass 
investigation being done the graduate students 
under the direction teachers whose chief interest 
Southern history, the importance the work the 
teacher can hardly overestimated, both directing 
the research others and carrying his own. There 
need mention the names these historians— 
their works are well known all who profess know 
much history, and late their style and technique have 
become attractive that they are coming known 
the general reading public. There third division 
this category personnel which should least men- 
tioned. There has been recent times some very credit- 
able work done writers who have not been definitely 
trained the research business, and who are not the 
educational business. They are generally attracted 
stirring biographical subjects and spectacular move- 


ments, but the work most them has been well worth 
the effort. 
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describing the subject matter under investigation 
this army researchers, various devices may em- 
ployed. may discussed regionally, chronologically, 
and topically. shall use all them some extent. 
shall accept the South rather broad sense include 
Texas the southwest and the border states from Mis- 
souri Maryland the north. 

The colonial period rather fruitful affording sub- 
jects for investigation, but the Revolutionary Period 
shows much less activity. The great middle period be- 
ginning the early part the nineteenth century, blos- 
soms out greater profusion subjects than true 
any other time. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods are still great interest the historical scholar 
and the more recent times are steadily growing 
popularity. 

variety subjects under investigation the 
Colonial Period. With the three cornered rivalry among 
France, Spain, and England coming sharp issue 
the Southern border, naturally subjects dealing with this 
rivalry should stand out. Examples are: “The Inter- 
national Content for Georgia” and “The Spanish and 
French Relations the Texas-Louisiana Frontier, 1700- 
1750.” This diplomatic characteristic appears full-grown 
the national period, applying mainly Texas, for 
example, “The Foreign Relations the Republic 
Texas, 1836-1845.” The French and Spanish periods 
the South are represented these titles: “The French 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1698-1713” and “Louisi- 
ana under Spain, 1762-1783.” The subject the Indians 
being investigated under the following headings: “John 
Stuart’s Administration Indian Affairs the South,” 
and the “Administration Indian Affairs the South- 
ern Department, 1756-1783.” For the most part the 
other subjects are scattering and defy any useful classi- 
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fication. Here are some them: “The Hugenots 
America prior 1685,” “The German Element North 
Carolina,” “Early Economic History Maryland,” “The 
Fur and Skin Trade Colonial “Eighteenth 
Century Colonial Virginia,” “Expansion South Caro- 
lina the Eighteenth Century,” “Development South 
Carolina, 1660-1720,” “The Financing Georgia Coloni- 
zation,” “Georgia Frontier Province,” “Georgia 
the Later Sixteenth Century,” and “Colonial Life 
Georgia.” 

for the Revolutionary Period and the Critical 
Period following it, there seems great amount 
research activities. Some the principal subjects 
under investigation are: “Racial Distribution the 
South, 1775,” “South Carolina and Georgia the Ameri- 
can Development the 
South Atlantic States, 1776 and following,” “The Ratifi- 
cation the United States Constitution North Caro- 
lina,” and “The Rise Jeffersonian Democracy North 

the South deserves set apart and studied 
separate region, the reasons should certainly evident 
during the middle period the so-called antebellum 
period. Then was that the South was peculiar, ever. 
The attractiveness this part the South’s history 
attested great deal research into now going on. 
Since slavery was potent factor setting the South 
apart, will likely never cease studied. Much work 
being done upon and upon related topics now. Some 
the subjects are: “Slavery Georgia,” “Slavery Agi- 
tation Virginia, 1829-1832,” “The Louisiana Sugar 
Industry under the Slave Régime,” “Freedom Thought 
the Antebellum South,” “Influence the Courts the 
Fixation Slavery the South,” “Political Theories 
Slaveholders,” “Free Negroes Mississippi,” and “The 
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Rice Planters.” Some social, economic, and constitutional 
studies without direct reference slavery are: “Social 
and Political Adjustment between Anglo-Americans and 
the French Speaking People Louisiana, 1803-1860,” 
“The Constitutional Convention Virginia, 1850-1851,” 
“Social History North Carolina, 1800-1860,” “The So- 
cial Life the Virginia Thermal Stations, 1820-1860,” 
and “The Iron Industry the South 1865.” Political 
developments and political parties are still popular will 
appear the following subjects: “The Evolution 
Frontier Democracy,” “The Democratic Party North 
Carolina, 1835-1860,” “The Political Development 
Texas, 1846-1861,” “The Whig Party Virginia, 1824- 
1840,” “The Whig Party Maryland,” and “The South- 
ern Expansionists during the ’Fifties.” 

Secession, the Civil War, and Reconstruction will al- 
ways appear heroic despicable and will never cease 
interesting. Though these things have already been 
much studied, still each generation will likely find them 
interesting enough and important enough rewrite. 
There are now five studies progress the secession 
movement the four states Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri. Writings the campaigns and 
battles the war that followed have generally been con- 
fined those who fought them those today who 
are trained for such work. Historical scholars have 
largely confined themselves other topics. Among those 
now under investigation are: “Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederate Congress,” Movement Slave Popula- 
tion during the Civil War,” “Desertion the Confeder- 
ate States,” “Georgia History, 1860-1865,” and “Texas 
the War for Southern Independence.” The Reconstruc- 
toin Period represented the following subjects: 
“The Policy Amnesty and Pardon under Lincoln and 
Johnson,” “Reconstruction South Carolina,” “Contribu- 
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tion the Society Friends Reconstruction the 
South,” “Educational Work and Influence the Freed- 
men’s Bureau,” and two separate studies the Parson 
Brownlow régime Tennessee. 

The period following Reconstruction represented 
principally subjects dealing with the South’s economic 
growth, such “History the Southern Railroad: 
Study the Economic Development the South since 
the Civil War,” “The Industrial Revolution North Car- 
olina,” and “Individual Rehabilitation the South after 
the Civil War.” Other titles are: “Reconciliation the 
North and the South, 1865-1900,” “The Populist Move- 
ment Texas,” “Disfranchisement the Negro the 
Southern States,” and “Food Administration Texas.” 

There are many subjects which not readily group 
themselves under the time scheme used above. Rail- 
roads are being studied under these headings: Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad,” and “The Influence Railroad 
Development the Commerce the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, 1831-1886.” The importance educational his- 
tory recognized the following topics: “History 
Educational Legislation Kentucky,” “History Edu- 
cation Georgia,” and “History Teacher-Training In- 
stitutes the Southern States.” There are such eco- 
nomic, agricultural, and social studies these: “Tobacco 
Industry the Virginia-Carolina Area,” “History Ag- 
riculture North Carolina,” “Labor History Georgia,” 
“Social History the Negro Arkansas and suggested 
Program Social Policy,” Economic Development 
Arkansas,” “North Carolina Western Lands,” “The 
Swedes Texas,” and “Sectionalism Tennessee.” The 
importance medical history represented these two 
Richard Arnold: Antebellum Physician 
Georgia and First Secretary the American Medical 
Association” and “History the Tennessee Medical 
Association.” 
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Biographical investigations have within the past few 
years come into prominence. There imposing ar- 
ray this kind studies now under way. Here are 
some them: “The Early Life Henry Clay,” “John 
“Life Richard Mentor Johnson,” “Public 
Career Horatio Sharpe, Colonial Governor Mary- 
land,” “Life James Iredell,” “Life James Hamilton,” 
“Parson Brownlow,” “Life Edmund Ruffin,” “Public 
Life James Thornwell,” “Life Poinsett,” 
Life William Crawford,” “James Longstreet and 
the Civil War: Military Biography,” “Sam Houston, 
1845-1863,” “Life Augustus Hill Garland,” “Duff 
Green,” two biographies Albert Brown Missis- 
sippi, and two lives Andrew Johnson, being addition 
the ones recently published. 
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MINUTES THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Ninety-first Annual Meeting 


Savannah, Ga., February 12, 1930. 


The Ninety-first Annual Meeting the Georgia Historical 
Society was held Hodgson Hall 10:00 o’clock this morning. 
Mr. William Gordon, President, presided, and Chas. Groves, 
Secretary, acted secretary the meeting. 


Mr. Gordon called attention invitation that had been 
extended all the members the Society attend the cere- 
monies the afternoon the Customs House, corner Bay and Bull 
Streets, incident the marking the Georgia Society the 
Colonial Dames America General Oglethorpe’s residence 
Savannah. 

PREVIOUS MINUTES 


The minutes the 90th Annual Meeting held February, 12, 
1929, having been published the March, 1929, number the 
Quarterly, was voted that they confirmed published and 
that the reading now dispensed with. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The President read his report, which attached and made 
part these minutes. 


AWARD THE CASH PRIZE $100 For 1929 


Reference here made that part the President’s report 
showing the award the cash prize $100 Ralph Flanders, 
Instructor History New York University, New York City, for 
his article entitled Problems Ante-Bellum Georgia.” 
Seven papers were submitted, and the judge the contest was 
Charles Lee Lewis, Associate Professor, United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. was observed with interest the 
meeting that this the second prize the Society that has been 
awarded Professor Flanders, the first having been awarded 
1928 for his article entitled Plantations and County the 
Old South.” 


Professor Lewis’s comment making known his choice the 


1929 award was that the essay was exceedingly valuable contri- 
bution the social and economic history slavery. 
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The meeting was unanimous its approval continuing the 
prize contest, and the proper officers were authorized promulgate 
the usual rules and give the matter all necessary publicity. 


OTHER REPORTS 


Reports the Secretary-Treasurer and the Librarian were sub- 
mitted and ordered filed part the minutes. 


Mrs. 


The meeting voted its sympathy Mrs. Colquitt, whose 
absence was caused through painful accident which occurred 
recently. 

Miss Ola Wyeth brought the attention the meeting 
some photographs which had been sent Mrs. Colquitt Miss 
Gertrude Gwinnett who was recent visitor Savannah from 
England, Miss being descendant Button Gwinnett. 
Miss Gwinnett sent pictures chair, table, decanter and silver 
salver belonging Button Gwinnett’s father. These pictures were 
passed about the meeting. 


Mr. William Harden, Librarian, reported the following gifts 
received since the last annual meeting: 


GIFTS THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 1929 


From Sellers: Early History the Draper Family, 
Sussex Co., Del., Sellers. (Phila. 1929.) 

From Mrs. Welsh: The Howard Lineage, Mrs. 
Weaver. (Cincinnati, 1929.) 

From Kip: History the Kip Family America, 
Kip. (Montclair, J., 1928.) 

Mrs. Skeele: Bibliographical catalogues books 
medicine, alchemy, astrology, natural sciences, history, litera- 
ture, art, book-binding, chess, economics, etc. (London, Maggs 
Bros., 1929.) 

Bowden. (Macon, Ga., 1929.) 

From Cook: Evolution Examined the Light Reve- 
lation and Reason, Schack. (N. Y., 1926.) 

From William Harden: The Removal the Cherokee Indians, 
Wilson Lumpkin. (N. Y., 1907.) 

From Mackall: (1) The French edition, 1927, with the 
original illustrations, DeBry’s Voyages Virginia and Flor- 
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ida, originally published 1590 and 1591, respectively. (2) Pedro 
Menéndez Avilées Gonzalo Solis translated 
Jeanette Thurber Connor, 1923. (Florida State Historical Society, 
Publications, No. 3.) 

From Columbia University: Samuel Johnson, President King’s 
College; Vols., his career and writings; ed. Herbert and Carol 
Schneider. (N. Y., 1929.) 


From the Family Maj. Chas. Hardee: Reminiscenses 
Old Savannah, Chas. Hardee. (Savannah, 1929.) 

From Stoney, Mayor Charleston: Charleston Year 
Book, 1928. 


From Trustees Slater Fund: List Southern Colored 
High Schools. (1929.) 


From Daily: Prints various Polish flags. 
From Near East College Association: Annual Report the 
Association for 1929. 


From Massachusetts Society the Cincinnati. History the 
Society. (1929.) 

From Shryock: Letters Richard Arnold, 1808-1876, 
ed. Shryock. (Durham, 1929.) 

From The Savannah Festival Association: Records the Sa- 
vannah Festival Association. Mss. and pictures. 

From Smith College: Smith College Studies History. (North- 
ampton, Mass., Oct., 1929-Jan., 1930.) 

From Ontario Department Public Records: Seventeenth An- 
nual Report. (Toronto, Canada, 1929.) 

From Talley: The Southern Circuit. (Superior Court 
Georgia.) 

From Branham: Story the Sinking the Alabama. 
(1930.) 

From Mrs. Welsh and Mrs. Meader: The Gustine 
Compendium, Weaver. (1929.) 

From The New London County Historical Society: Life 
Whaler, Nathaniel Taylor. (1929.) 

From Gordon, President the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety: revolving book-case. 

From Auvergne D’Antignac: transparency used torch- 
light procession Savannah the night that the news the Seces- 
sion South Carolina was received. 

From Mrs. Bullard: Photostat all numbers the Royal 
Georgia Gazette the Library Congress. numbers 
from Feb 11, 1779-June 1782.) 
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REMARKS LEONARD MACKALL REV. STEPHEN 


Mr. Mackall stated that Dr. Chalmers Gemmill the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School had recently written the Georgia His- 
torical Society, and also the Georgia State Library, calling at- 
tention the fact that the will the Rev. Stephen Hales, S., 
the famous botanist and physiologist, who was also Georgia Trus- 
tee, bequeathes bound Books Teddington, which 
Executor hereafter named, shall think proper sent Georgia, 
give and bequeathe for public parochial Library such Town 
Parish Georgia America, the Governor shall think fit 
appoint. The carriage them thither the expense 
Executor and Executrix hereafter named.” (A. Clark-Kennedy, 
Century Biography, Cambridge, England, University Press, 1929; 
New York, Macmillan; 241.) 


Hales died the 4th January, 1761, the 84th year his 
age and his autograph will Somerset House, London. Dr. 
Gemmill was anxious know whether anything was known about 
this bequest Georgia, and whether any the books could now 
located. Mr. Mackall stated that had written the Rector 
Christ Church here and the Rev. James Lawrence, Histori- 
grapher the Episcopal Diocese Georgia, but that they both 
knew nothing about the matter; now endeavoring have 
looked further England, and will report the Society 
anything definite that learned. 


Mr. Mackall made few remarks about the discoveries Dr. 
Hales and his various writings, including those favor Prohi- 
bition, and exhibited two his books kindly loaned Mr. 
Renne. 

Girts Mr. LEONARD MACKALL 


Mr. Mackall presented the Society three works: 


Wallon, History Slavery Antiquity (in French, 2nd 
Edition, Paris, 1879, Vols.). 

William Bradford, History Plymouth Plantation 1620-1647, 
1912, Vols., published under the auspices the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the text being here printed its entirety for 
the first time. 


Adam Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduction the 
Origin Commerce from the Earliest Accounts, etc., Carefully 
Revised, Corrected and Continued the Year 1789 William 
Coombe, Dublin, 1790, Volumes. (Combe, who later wrote “Dr. 
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This the work with reference which General 
James Jackson wrote Edward Langworthy, then collecting ma- 
terial for history Georgia, Jan. 28, 1795; “On the subject 
the rise progress Georgia cultivation, Exports, you will 
get good information from Andersons Tables, his Commerce, 5th 
Vol., some detached pieces other parts.” (Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. VII, 10, March 1923.) Anderson was clerk 
the South Sea House for many years, and was also Georgia 
Trustee, attending meetings very regularly. 

Upon motion Mrs. Meldrim, the thanks the Society 
were voted Mr. Mackall for his valuable gifts. 


The following resolution was offered Mr. Leonard Mackall 
and carried unanimously acclamation: 

The Georgia Historical Society does hereby express 
special resolution its very cordial thanks and gratitude 
the Telfair Academy Arts and Sciences for its kindness 
and courtesy turning over the Society (on loan) such 
books the Telfair Academy seemed likely prove 
particular value interest this Society. These numer- 
ous and very valuable books have already been definite 
use us, and one them (Bentalou, Pulaski Vindicated, 
1824) was quoted repeatedly our President’s recent 
article Pulaski, published the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly. 

This resolution entered the minutes our 
Society and official copy sent the Presi- 
dent Telfair Academy Arts and Sciences. 


ANNUAL CELEBRATIONS 


The President led the discussion the subject plans make 
our annual meetings Georgia Day the occasion joint 
function the various patriotic organizations the State, men- 
tion being made particularly the desirability obtaining the 
co-operation the Society Colonial Wars, The Georgia Society 
the Colonial Dames America, and similar societies. was 
the sense the meeting that the Historical Society and these 
kindred societies should broaden have joint celebration 
Georgia Day, February 12th, each year, having specially 
mind general program for the 200th anniversary celebration 
the Colony 1933. The meeting authorized the President 
appoint committee carry out the plans. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER SOCIETIES THE MATTER THE 
ERECTION MEMORIALS 
The following resolution, proposed Mr. Cunningham, 

was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, That this Society does hereby unite the appoint- 
ment Joint Committee consisting one member from each 
the following Societies, to-wit: 

Georgia Historical Society 

Georgia Society Colonial Dames America 

Society Colonial Wars the State Georgia 

Savannah Chapter, Daughters American Revolution 

Lachlan McIntosh Chapter, Daughters American Revolution 

Bonaventure Chapter, Daughters American Revolution 

Sons the Revolution. 

United Daughters the Confederacy 
which Committee shall referred all memorials which 
proposed erect, and that such Committee shall have jurisdiction 
pass upon the fitness the memorials and the accuracy the 
inscriptions proposed placed thereon, and make such sug- 
gestions reference the same they may deem expedient, and 
said Committee also will have judisdiction review the accuracy 
all memorials heretofore erected and make suggestions relating 
thereto. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That Mrs. Gordon Saussy 
hereby appointed represent this Society said Joint Committee 
serve for term one year and until her successor appointed 
and qualified. 

ELECTION CURATORS 

The following were unanimously elected serve Curators 
until the annual meeting 1933, until the election and qualifi- 
their successors: 

Mr. Leopold Adler, Savannah. 

Mr. Cunningham, Savannah. 

Mr. Lawton Evans, Augusta. 

Mrs. Meldrim, Savannah. 

Mr. Orville Park, Macon. 


ADJOURNED. 


CHAS. GROVES, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT THE PRESIDENT 


the Officers and Members the Georgia Historical Society: 
herewith submit report President for the past year. 


GIFTS 


order take care our numerous gifts, through the kind- 
ness Mrs. Bullard, have procured gift book which 
the various gifts are registered and system installed which 
gifts and loans can promptly acknowledged. 


number books have been turned over from the Telfair 
Academy loan and they were accompanied suitable book- 
cases care for them. The thanks the Society are due the 
Telfair for the use these books. 


have, upon request, turned over number duplicates 
upon loan from our library for use the main Public Library. 

have also upon request given the Colonial Dames 
large number our duplicate collection which trust will 
use them their historical work. 


The most notable presentation this year were the Pulaski 
articles, loaned James Lynah, Esq., which included original 
letter signed Pulaski with the title “Count Pulaski” and which 
exhibition with the other memorabilia. 


MAGAZINE 


the suggestion Honorable Gordon Saussy, Mayor 
Savannah, the Fall number the magazine was adopted the 
City Savannah the Savannah Souvenir Number the Pu- 
laski celebration and was issued October 1929, coincide with 
the date the celebration. This number was issued the mem- 
bers under the regular September date instead October pre- 


serve our regular sequence but the contents were similar both 
numbers. 


November 30, 1929, editorial appeared the Savannah 
Press which think worth preserving, follows: 


“It may not amiss again call attention the 
excellent publication the Georgia Historical Society 


Quarterly, issued the time the Pulaski celebration 
Savannah. 
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“As members the Historical Society know, the 
Quarterly the publication the organization. Its ex- 
cellent reading and various articles current interest 
and research are always interesting. 


“To say that one issue excels perhaps unfair, since 
all are good, but frankly fear that the souvenir edi- 
tion published the time the Pulaski celebration 
Savannah was partially eclipsed various other activi- 
ties the moment, and that its excellence deserves more 
recognition than was accorded the book the time 
its first appearance. dealing with the times and life 
Pulaski, his romantic career, the Genesis early 
Georgia and the city Savannah, believe the souvenir 
edition superior its class, ‘chef d’oevre’ rare 
merit. 


“With historical stories prepared and written 

the copy makes excellent reading. The book illus- 

trated with cuts which, though interesting all, are put 

together with the art research historian. 
“Believing that book this kind should not re- 
main unobserved, and that copy the publication should 

find its way into every Savannah library, The Press again 

takes opportunity laud the society responsible for 

the publication.” 

January 1930, the George Washington Post No. Al- 
liance American Veterans Polish Extraction passed resolution 
regard the Pulaski celebration thanking besides others, the 
Historical Society the following language: 

“Be further resolved that thank the Georgia 

Historical Society for the publication and distribution 

book, edited and published the memory Casimir 

Pulaski.” 

January 29, 1930, the City Council Savannah passed 
resolutions and presented each the contributors with resolu- 
tion thanks beautifully engrossed parchment the follow- 
ing language: 

“Be Resolved, the Mayor and Aldermen the 

City Savannah, Council assembled, and hereby 

resolved authority aforesaid that the appreciation and 
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gratitude the City Savannah and the same are 
hereby extended Major Gordon, Savannah, 
Ga., for his historical article entitled: ‘Count Casimir 
Pulaski,’ which was published the Savannah Souvenir 
Number Pulaski Sesqui-centennial Celebration, the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, October, 1929. 


“Be Resolved, the Mayor and Aldermen the 
City Savannah, Council assembled, and hereby 
resolved authority aforesaid that the appreciation and 
gratitude the City Savannah and the same are 
hereby extended Hon. Jefferson Randolph Anderson, 
Savannah, Ga., for his historical article entitled ‘The 
Genesis Georgia,” which was published the Savannah 
Souvenir Number Pulaski Sesqui-centennial Celebration, 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly, October, 1929. 


“Be Resolved, the Mayor and Aldermen the 
City Savannah, Council assembled, and hereby 
resolved authority aforesaid that the appreciation and 
gratitude the City Savannah and the same are 
hereby extended Hon. Robert Hitch, Savannah, 
Ga., for his historical article entitled ‘Modern Savannah,’ 
which was published the Savannah Souvenir Number, 
Pulaski Sesqui-centennial Celebration, the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly, October, 1929.” 


Also, wish call attention the excellent article Mr. 
Orville Park, one the Curators, the subject “The Puritan 
Georgia,” which appeared the December number the 
Quarterly. 

EXCHANGES 


have had difficulty with some our exchanges. 

Upon investigation found one Society for twelve years had 
sent four numbers year Georgia Institution exchange for 
our magazine. When check was made, authority could found 
for this and the arrangement naturally was discontinued. 


another instance, institution was receiving our Quarterly 
but had issued nothing its own for about twenty years and 
was taken off our list. Many other irregularities developed. 
has been found desirable, therefore, cut the exchange list very 
materially and have the exchanges sent direct Hodgson Hall. 
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CATALOGUING 


this time has been possible only start grouping the 
material but little progress has been made actual cataloguing. 
think the best plan would arrange have the cata- 
loguing made during the summer expert cataloguer who 
will able devote several months this work during the 
vacation. have extra money for this purpose but through 
the kindness one our friends, the necessary funds have been 
secured and start will made this summer. this connection, 
recommend that the work this cataloguer published the 
end the summer the Quarterly. Obviously this will incom- 
plete but the publication progresses will draw attention 
books, maps and pamphlets now sleeping our shelves oblivion. 


CONTEST 


There have been seven manuscripts submitted which, though 
small number, have been unusual excellence. The judge was 
Charles Lee Lewis, Associate Professor, United States Naval Acad- 
emy, who the author many historical works, the last being the 
Life Admiral Franklin Buchanan, which notable contribu- 
tion Naval history. writes: 


have chosen for first place number three, entitled 
“Planters’ Problems Ante-Bellum Georgia”. close second, 
believe, number six, “Georgia, From Colony Common- 
wealth (1774-1777)” [by Amanda Johnson, Milledgeville, 
Georgia]. The essay which chose for first place seems 
and economic history slavery. 

wish thank you for giving the honor and pleasure 
reading these historical essays’’. 


The name the successful writer has been preserved inviolate 
but take pleasure opening the letter your presence and an- 
nouncing that the prize winner Ralph Flanders, New York 
University. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


have concluded omit our annual pilgrimage this year 
and instead have accepted the invitation the Georgia Society 
Colonial Dames America attend the ceremonies arranged 
them for the afternoon incident the marking the site Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe’s residence Savannah. 

hope that all the members will participate these inter- 
esting ceremonies. 
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FINANCES 


Our finances have been admirably managed and January 
31, 1930, had hand $1,136.04. our permanent fund had 
$2,143.02 besides Liberty Bonds amounting $1,500.00. would 
recommend that the Liberty Bonds bearing only sold and 
that least $2,000.00 the permanent fund with the proceeds 
the Liberty Bonds invested some stable securities which will 
bring least percent.. per annum. 


The thanks the Society are due the unremitting efforts 
the active officers, especially Miss Ola Wyeth, Superintendent 
the Public Library; Mrs. Neyle Colquitt, Custodian; Mr. Wm. 
Harden, Librarian; and Mr. Chas. Groves, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Wo. 
President. 


LIBRARIAN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


the Board Curators The Georgia Historical Society: 

Your Librarian, presenting his sixtieth annual report un- 
broken sequence, finds pleasure point out the fulfillment, 
many respects, the purpose this body establishing 
library for providing the material for disseminating the truths 
the history our State. 


During the year just closed have been almost overwhelmed 
with applications for assistance the preparation theses, 
essays, compositions, criticisms, reviews, and for general informa- 
tion all subjects. some instances offers reward for 
service rendered have been held out writers the way 
copies prospective publications, some which have materialized, 
and hoped that the Library may yet enriched the receipt 
forthcoming works now being made ready for printing. 


The celebration connection with the distinguished record 
Count Pulaski soldier the Revolution and his unselfish and 
heroic performance the cause liberty the siege Savannah 
October, 1779, brought into requisition mass material 
bearing the subject, afforded this Library, and this con- 
nection, through the valued interest and scholarship three 
our members, whom our honored President was one, this Society 
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contributed most welcome and highly appreciated publication, 
the form special souvenir number the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly. The good that historic occasion are still 
being reaped through the receipt from time time publications 
bearing the subject. 


the period since our last annual meeting there have been 
more calls for our publications than any time the previous 
years the Society’s history, and our Treasurer’s report will show 
large increase the amount collected from sales our books. 
Demands for the Quarterly have been unusually large, and 
interesting know that many requests are made for information 
concerning the early Spanish settlements along the South Atlantic 
coast. matter regret that can longer supply full 
sets the Quarterly. 


Gifts the Library have been numerous, but none perhaps more 
valuable than some the publications coming exchanges. 

reason the crowded condition the building some- 
times difficult get what called for promptly desired, 
and increase shelf-room greatly needed. Such provision 


Respectfully submitted, 


Librarian. 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR ENDED 
JANUARY 31, 1930 


CASH 
1929 
RECEIPTS 

$2,300.25 
$3,361.37 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Stationery, supplies, stamps, 84.15 

Fixtures 

29.24 

Membership Campaign 133.50 

750.00 

Books purchased, index cards, 

5.00 $2,225.33 

1930 
$3,361.37 
1930 
$1,136.04 
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PERMANENT FUND 


1929 

Mch. 30, Savings account 24.12 

June 30, Savings account 24.74 

Sept. 30, Savings account 23.94 

Dec. 31, Savings account 24.35 

Dec. 17, Int. 3%% 25.31 

1930 

21, From Nunn Trust 40.19 187.96 


2,143.03 
$3,279.07 


The Free Cash deposit with Savannah Bank and Trust 
Co., and the Permanent Fund Cash carried with Chatham Sav- 
ings Loan Co. 


The Securities the Society consist Registered Treas- 
ury Bonds dated July 16, 1928, bearing 3%%, and maturing 
years, numbered 2804 L—$1,000, and 1440 L—$500; total $1,500. 

INSURANCE 


15,000.00 


$50,000.00 


Premiums the amount $80 will due and payable within 
the twelve months end Feb. 1931. 
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Our membership Jan. 31, 1930, 


Corresponding members 


Correct: 


GROVEs, 
Treasurer. 


MEETING THE CURATORS 
Savannah, Ga., February 12, 1930. 


Immediately following the adjournment the Ninety-first 
Annual Meeting the Society, the Board Curators met. 

Present: Mr. William Gordon, Mr. Otis Ashmore, Mr. 
Leopold Adler, Mr. Cunningham, Judge Lovett, Mr. 
Leonard Mackall, Mrs. Meldrim, Mr. Orville Park, 
Mrs. Gordon Saussy, Miss Ola Wyeth. 

Absent: Mrs. Bullard, Dr. Coulter, Prof. 
Flippin, Mr. Lawton Evans, Dr. Torrey. 

Chas. Groves acted secretary. 


ELECTION OFFICERS 


The following officers were unanimously elected serve for 
the ensuing year, until the election and qualification their 
successors: 

President: William Gordon. 

Vice-President: Otis Ashmore. 

Vice-President: Cunningham. 

Vice-President: Lawton Evans. 

Vice-President: Leonard Mackall. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. Groves. 

Librarian and Corresponding Secretary: William Harden. 

Custodian: Mrs. Dolores Colquitt. 

Also, the following Board Editors was unanimously elected 
serve for the ensuing year: 


Dr. Coulter, Managing Editor, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 
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Dr. Brooks, University Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Prof. Flippin, Coker College, Hartsville, 
Prof. Johnson, University Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced the appointment the following 
Standing Committees: 

Finance Committee: Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Leopold 
Adler. 

House Committee: Judge Lovett, Mrs. Gordon Saussy. 

Grounds Committee: Mrs. Bullard. 

Acceptability Committee: Gen. William Harden, Mrs. Peter 
Meldrim, Dr. Torrey, Mrs. Bullard. 

Cataloguing Committee: Miss Ola Wyeth, Mrs. 
Bullard, Mrs. Peter Meldrim. 

Book Purchasing Committee: Mr. Leonard Mackall, Mr. 
Lawton Evans, Mr. Orville Park. 

Exchanges Committee: Mr. Otis Ashmore, Dr. Coulter, 
Prof. Flippin. 


Adjourned. 


CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 


Died, the Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., the 7th inst., 
THOMPSON, aged eighteen years, seven months and fifteen days, 
son James and Mary Thompson, Hall county. visited 
him during his sickness, and read him letter sent him his 
father. found him very low with the measles. was rational, 
and was anxious talk—told that had tried live right 
while camp. said, hope you are not afraid die;” 
and his discourse all proved that was ready for the messenger. 
The young friend was much esteemed all who knew him. 
has left parents mourn his loss. Their loss will his eternal 
gain. “Blessed are the dead who die the Lord.” 


Southern Watchman, June 1862. 


Died. Chattanooga, Tenn., the 28th April, measles, 
JOHN Waters, Capt. the Furr Volunteers, from Hall county, 
Ga. The deceased was son Waters, Esqr., said county 
—in the prime life, being the 30th year his age, and was 
for several years past worthy member the Methodist Church. 
leaves sadly bereaved wife and one child mourn their ir- 
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reparable loss. Capt Waters was truly soldier; and doubt, 
could have lived, but that would have proved himself the 
“right man the right leading his men 
engagement, and never following them. died without enemy 
—was the hope dear mother, the pride father—a kind and 
affectionate husband and tender and devoted father. Requiescat 


Southern Watchman, June 1862. 


Departed this life, his residence, Hall county, Ga., the 
22nd day May, Dr. Harrison Bonaparte DeLaperriere, son 
Gen. DeLaperriere, Jackson county, aged years and five 
months. Dr. DeLaperriere was born and raised Jackson 
county, where had resided short time preceding his death, 
attaching himself host friends and gaining high standing 
his profession. few months since had moved Hall, 
where had married most estimable lady, and stood surrounded 
with every prospect for future usefulness and worldly happiness. 
The disease which terminated his useful career, was typhoid fever, 
determinating upon the brain. was member the Rockwell 
Lodge Free Masons, Jackson county, and had enrolled himself 
recruit the Artillery service, where would, had his 
useful life been spared, shortly have been battling for the liberty 
his country. May kind Providence sustain and comfort his 
bereaved family and sorrowing friends. FRIEND. 


Southern Watchman, June 1862. 


Died, this place [Athens], the day May, the 
residence Mrs. Parks, Mr. BARRON, member Capt. 
McMullan’s company, Hart county, the year his age. 

This young man responded promptly the call his beleagured 
country, and gallantly went forth her defence. contracted 
the disease, which terminated his death, Knoxville. Leaving 
that place for his home reached Athens, could further, 
and died—another martyr the cause the South. his dying 
moments was able testify his aged father and other 
friends around his bedside, that the atonement Jesus was 
precious his soul—that through faith that atonement, had 
full assurance blessed immortality. His friends have the 
consoling thought that while his body the honored grave 
the soldier, the spirit rest with God. 


Southern Watchman, June 18, 1862. 
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CORRECTION 


erroneously stated page 295 the September issue 
the Quarterly (vol. XIII, no. that the Jasper Monument, 
Madison Square, Savannah, was executed Daniel Chester 
French. This was reality the work Alexander Doyle. French 
was the sculptor the Oglethorpe Monument Chippewa Square. 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Elfrida DeRenne Barrow resident Savannah, and 
much interested the cultural development the city. She 
has heretofore contributed the pages the Quarterly. 


Mr. Coulter teaches history the University Georgia. 
present visiting professor the University Texas. 


Mr. Ralph Flanders native Georgia who now 
teaching history New York University. 


Rev. James Lawrence rector Calvary Church, Ameri- 
cus, Georgia, and also the Registrar the Diocese Georgia. 
was educated the University Georgia and the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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The Southern Frontier, Verner Crane, Ph. 
(Durham, C.: Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. xvi, 391. 
$4.50.) 


recent contribution the monographic literature Ameri- 
can colonial history containing material special import the 
student Georgia history, Professor Verner Crane Brown 
University has written The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, the most 
adequate introduction the establishment the colony Georgia 
which has ever been published. 

The volume expansion monograph the Indian 
Frontier South Carolina, 1670-1715, presented several years ago 
the author’s doctoral thesis the University Pennsylvania. 
The concluding chapter, well one two other portions 
the book, has previously appeared essay form. Carolina affairs 
from the settlement Charles Town the founding Georgia 
form the general background the narrative and statistical data 
which have been assembled Professor Crane. The frontier, 
course, assumed extend the westward limit Carolinian 
influence. The central theme the international rivalry 
Spanish, French, and English the keystone area lying between 
the Carolina settlements and the Mississippi River. 

After discussing first contacts between the Spanish and the 
English, the author points out that Carolina, because its peculiar 
situation, came into colonial precedence Indian relations similar 
only that New York the north. French aspirations the 
close the seventeenth century heralded general increase 
European interest the old Southwest. chapter devoted 
the role the Southern Frontier Queen Anne’s War. Chapter 
relates the surprising facts the Charles Town Indian trade. 
The difficulties trade regulation, the Yamassee War 1715-16, 
and the overthrow Carolinian proprietary government were 
accompanied growing sentiment imperialism the British 
Board Trade and the Privy Council for strengthening the 
Southern Frontier against the French well the Spanish. 
Professor Crane demonstrates that was not Oswego New York, 
but fort built the Altamaha 1721 that inaugurated the 
British eighteenth-century scheme frontier posts counteract 
French expansion. Culminating the description conditions which 
controlled the international rivalries the old Southwest, the 
author closes the volume with climactic chapters entitled 
Board Trade and Southern Colonization, 1721-1730”, and “The 
Philanthropists and the Genesis Georgia”. 


REVIEWS 


The historically-minded reader can find here the latest, the 
most authoritative statement the inception the Trustees for 
Establishing the Colony Georgia America. The monograph 
contains profuse footnotes and references. The author 
complimented his exhaustive research. Not only has explored 
first-hand the colonial documents British archives, but has 
made use other European source-material which bears upon the 
three-cornered rivalry which the subject his investigation. 
The bibliography well-arranged and complete. The volume con- 
tains frontispiece showing the Cherokee Embassy England, 
1730, taken from contemporary print the British Museum. 
addition good index, the text accompanied two appen- 
dices and map. Appendix table Exports Peltry, 
1698-1765; Appendix lists the Prices Indian Trading Goods, 
1716-1718. The map composite sketch the Southern Fron- 
tier bearing legends quoted from maps the British Colonial 
Office. 

This volume will have little appeal the average reader, 
unless interested local history and geographical place- 
names, particularly Georgia and South Carolina. The pic- 
turesque figure the Indian trader, nevertheless, may well delight 
popular fancy. Not only The Southern Frontier excellent 
handbook local history, but contains significant inferences 
large questions national conduct. work painstaking 
scholarship, illuminating fairly neglected corner colonial his- 
tory. contains unique contributions knowledge the Indian 
trade, the practical side British imperial policy, the 
designs the French, and the inception the Georgia project. 
historical monograph, the book will gain small, but positive, 


Economic Bases Disunion South Carolina. John Van 
Deusen, Ph. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 360. $6.00.) 


The causes that lay back disunion the South are 
means simple general opinion would have it. When many 
Southerners, principally the unreconstructed and their sons and 
daughters, have blandly said that slavery was not the cause 
secession, and therefore the Civil War, they spoke the truth 
more nearly than they knew. Slavery was merely thread the 
economic warp and woof the Old South. was fact indi- 
cation pointing the fundamental cause, but being easy isolate 
and hold the national gaze, soon came popularly 
considered the sum total the dispute. 
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Dr. Charles Bead, with his keen, penetrating and analytical 
mind, has numerous occasions called attention the funda- 
mental differences between the two sections: The North had the 
distinct industrial slant, the South became preeminently agricul- 
tural. Mr. Russel his Economic Aspects Southern Sec- 
tionalism, showed plainly the economic foundations the South. 
Mr. Van Deusen now selects South Carolina, turns his brilliant 
searchlight and with clarity and forcefulness portrays his findings. 
re-enforces the conclusions already established for the whole 
South. 

South Carolinians felt, least their politicians and leaders 
made them think they felt, the personal every-day exactions the 
tariff was levying upon them. required more intelligence 
than the meanest poor white possessed figure out how much 
each citizen was forced pay Northern manufacturers that 
species polite robbery called the tariff. was academic 
question with South Carolinians. They saw themselves robbed 
the pleasure each day’s existence the extent the tariff operated 
against them. They nullified and lost; the result was lay 
for future disposition plentiful amount growing discontent. 

This same Union that passed iniquitous tariffs also expended 
the public revenues the advantage the North. South Caro- 
linians examined federal appropriations over long periods time, 
for light houses, for fortifications, for various kinds internal 
improvements, for navy yards, drydocks and hospitals, and for 
pensions, and they found that the North always took the lion’s 
share. almost every way which South Carolinians chose 
make living they found the federal government standing the 
way. looked like conspiracy had been developed against the 
South. was Southern labor, Southern cotton, Southern industry, 
but always turned out Northern profits. 

What could the solution be? Many held that was not dis- 
union. Establish direct connections with Europe, which the 
South once had but which had now fallen into the hands the 
North; build railroads the Middle West and drain the rich 
products that region Charleston; diversify agriculture and 
raise products other than cotton; establish manufacturing indus- 
tries, make everything South Carolinians needed, and truely turn 
the tables the grasping Yankees. All these solutions were 
tried, but none worked fully. 

Inexorable logic pointed inevitably disunion. Only then could 
South Carolinians live the life nature and nature’s God had fore- 
ordained from the beginning time. Mr. Van Deusen has well 
set forth these ideas, bolstered vast amount research 
among the documents, redolent the atmosphere the people— 
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personal correspondence, contemporary pamphlets, newspapers, pro- 
ceedings state and national legislative bodies. 


Andrew Johnson, Study Courage. Lloyd Paul Stryker. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xviii, 881. $6.00.) 


This the second life Johnson appear within year, the 
first being the excellent study Judge Robert Winston. The 
temptation arises compare length the two; but will 
indulged only say that the present study more dramatic than 
Winston’s but not well balanced. 

Mr. Stryker has made the life Johnson drama, with the 
climax the impeachment trial. But the climax long reach- 
ing its height, for almost half the book deals directly indi- 
rectly with the subject the impeachment all its ramifying 
divisions. And here appears fault (though not serious 
Mr. Stryker runs off inviting paths the slightest provoca- 
tion. all helps understand the times, and generally 
interesting reading, but there end the opportunities for 
such writing, and indulged too far becomes not biography 
but history the times. fact the author makes his study 
the period 1865-1870 almost much history Reconstruction 
life Johnson. True enough, Johnson was much the pic- 
ture, but not all. the other hand, the complete span John- 
son’s life preceding the Civil War disposed less than sev- 
enty pages. 

But this book compelling narrative and immensely val- 
uable book. sets aright vast amount history which has 
been written wrong, certainly from the wrong viewpoint. 
has told nothing new the student this period our history, 
nevertheless has told for the first time such way 
compel attention and substantial agreement. story make 
any civilized American hang his head shame—that his own 
country could have been guilty such amazing excesses against 
Andrew Johnson and against what stood for. 

But pity and loss the cause the author has 
valiantly fought for through 881 pages, that has made hero 
his subject such extent that loses judicious temper- 
ament times. Johnson had some faults which Stryker says 
little about, and, perhaps, some the President’s enemies had some- 
thing recommend themselves. uses many biting adjectives 
describe them (and, maybe, all them were deserved) but 
mere recital the facts would have devastated these Reconstruc- 
tion leaders and left the author free from any charges bias and 
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intemperate criticisms. The book also marred great num- 
ber slips the pen which result the misstatement minor 
facts, either directly implication. For instance Lincoln did 
not spend his youth Illinois (p. 13); the Democrats did not 
nominate Breckinridge for the presidency Charleston (p. 56); 
trains Confederate soldiers were not passing through Cincin- 
nati the summer 1861 any other summer for that matter 
(p. 80); Cumberland Gap not “Water” gap (p. 94); and 
might dozen other mistakes pointed out. 

Virtually all the adverse criticisms that may made against 
this book are minor ones, yet they will give the modern descend- 
ants the Reconstruction Radicals (if any there be) chance 
say that the book unreliable and should not believed. Never- 
theless, Mr. Stryker has done valiant labor well, and deserves 
the praise all who would see great wrong righted. 


Desertion During the Civil War. Ella Lonn, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor History Goucher College. (New York: The Century 
Co., New York, 1928. Pp. viii, 251.) 


has often been stated that war abolished must 
stop glorifying it. Undoubtedly wars properly described are mis- 
erable and terrible outbursts human passion. They run their 
course through disease, putrefaction, and death. Yet the accounts 
generally describe the wonderful strategies generals, the bril- 
liant array marching soldiers, the heroism all. That these 
things not make the whole story evident any one who 
has the slightest imagination. Least all does the soldier need 
told so. fact well does know that all wars 
has sought run away from the terrible thing. Heretofore 
has not been the custom mention desertion prominent 
feature, because the information the subject has not been exact, 
but now, least far the Civil War concerned, the story 
can told more fully. Miss Lonn has made thorough study 
the subject and she has produced some outstanding results. 

Desertion began very early the Civil War and continued 
the end. infested the armies both the North and the 
South. The percentage was greater the North than the 
South, but ultimate defeat stared the Confederacy the face 
with more terrible certainty during the last year the war de- 
sertion from her armies grew much faster than did the 
Northern armies. will doubt general surprise that de- 
sertion was greater from the regular army the North than 
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from the volunteers. The methods whereby the soldier deserted 
were many. times armies were almost disrupted the prac- 
tice—it almost came the point that half army would 
busy looking for the other half which had deserted. Shooting the 
deserter was one punishment meted out, but this method was not 
the only punishment that might used. fact can well 
seen that such punishment would wholly impracticable where 
thousands and tens thousands were absent without leave. Now 
and then wholesale pardons were announced all who would re- 
turn fixed time. the South deserters banded 
together and refused taken. They terrorized the countryside 
and became great menace the stability large parts the 
Confederacy. Miss Lonn map she has constructed the de- 
serter country the South locates the regions the western parts 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, the eastern parts 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and northern Georgia and northeast- 
ern Alabama. Scattered deserter areas were found every South- 
ern state. The deserter country the North was chiefly west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Miss Lonn has made valuable contribution our Civil War 
history. Although she has used wide variety sources she has 
relied chiefly that great storehouse knowledge concerning the 
Civil War, the Official Records the Union and Confederate 
Armies. The interest suffers somewhat example after example 
piled descriptive conditions the Confederate armies, 
followed later the same process for the Union armies. The 
conditions producing desertion and the method its accomplish- 
ment were perforce much the same both armies. But very likely 
Miss Lonn has organized her subject the manner bringing about 
the least involvement. The book has appendix, bibliography, 


James Ford Rhodes. American Historian. DeWolfe 
Howe. (New York: Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xii, 
876. $3.50.) 


This work interesting portrayal the life great 
American historian, whose name has become common knowledge 
among those who have read far into American history. But the 
this man has remained largely unknown story. His 
interest was built around the great American tragedy, the 
Civil War, but became wedded study the history 
his country that found impossible stop when had reached 
the limits had first set. His last volume brought his account 
down through the administration Roosevelt. 
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Rhodes won instant recognition the publication his mas- 
terful and impartial history the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period. This public acclaim and his unquenchable interest his- 
tory led him continue after the days his best work were 
over, and that his last volumes added nothing his fame. 
Also, his country’s history after 1877 was less heroic. Though 
often begged publishers write the biographies such men 
Webster and Washington, consistently refused pulled 
away from his forward story American history. said 
must forward his study toward the present—never back- 
ward. historian was scholarly and unbiased surpris- 
ing degree. 

Rhodes was born Cleveland, Ohio, and entered into business 
career, dealing coal and iron. never received systematic 
college education, though spent short time the University 
New York and the old University Chicago. studied 
France for six months. Though never received official cer- 
tification attainments the way college degree, de- 
veloped burning desire study history and write history 
the United States. soon had made what considered 
ample fortune for man letters, gave his business and 
moved Cambridge and then Boston. Here had the con- 
genial atmosphere Harvard University and all the intellect- 
ual fermentation that went thereabouts. soon had entry 
into the inner circles and into happy life useful study and 
production. made frequent trips Europe. 

But the tragedy the complete circle life was vividly and 
pathetically illustrated his career. For quarter century 
was contentment, buoyancy, and optimism personified. Then 
the World War came, and with his passing the three score years 
and ten mark, grew skeptical the ultimate fate the civili- 
zation had thoroughly enjoyed. His sunset was troubled 
and dark. 

Mr. Howe has done his work well, though indeed, was largely 
work editing rather than original writing. Rhodes permit- 
ted write his own character, largely, the great number 
letters that are here published. 


Marshal Ney. Before and After Edward 
Smoot, (Charlotte, C.: Queen City Printing Company, 
1929. Pp. 473.) 


The fate Marshal Ney has long intrigued and fascinated 
many people, principally North Carolina, for the reason that 
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during the eighteen hundred thirties and early forties remarkable 
man the name Peter Stewart Ney taught school the Pied- 
mont section that state. There was air mystery about him 
which led some the very wise believe that was Napoleon’s 
famous marshal, and his death bed seems well authenticated 
that boldly asserted that was Marshal Ney. The explana- 
tion that the historical execution Ney was faked and that 
Ney escaped America, landing Charleston, South Carolina, 
early 1816. said that then went Indiana and later 
returned South Carolina. soon became identified with North 
Carolina, and outside few years Virginia, lived the rest 
his days the Old North State. The reason why Peter Stewart 
Ney refrained from revealing himself the Marshal the same 
name easily accounted for the fact that had pro- 
claimed himself would have betrayed the confidence those 
who saved him from execution and might thereby have made much 
trouble for them. 

This book does not represent the first attempt clear this 
fascinating mystery. Some years ago there appeared Wes- 
ton’s Historic Doubts the Execution Marshal Ney. The 
present work seems have added little the findings Weston, 
yet seems well worth while Weston’s book has long been out 
print. Dr. Smoot has not made the most his opportunities 
the organization his book. The first half the book, which 
deals with the well-known life Ney, might well have been great- 
condensed, and thereby more space might have been given 
the remarkable man Peter Stewart Ney. But these faults should not 
taken condemnation this most laudable undertaking. Dr. 
Smoot has undoubtedly worked hard clear the Ney mystery. 
has got together great deal material, but very likely 
will fail convince anyone who refused convinced Weston. 


Education the United States. Edgar Knight. (New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1929. Pp. xi, 588.) 


This book far the most complete history education 
the United States yet written, but the author states there are 
still dark corners into which the light must thrown. Until local 
records both for educational institutions and for states are ex- 
plored and the findings digested and published, the full story can- 
not told. Professor Knight has made particularly important 
contribution bringing the South more into the picture. This 
undoubtedly powerful recommendation the book not only 
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the South but the whole country well. And the extreme 
intelligence and fearlessness with which writes makes the work 
unending delight. This fact suggests the point that the book 
much more than history; Professor Knight shows what has 
retarded education, especially the South, and with most re- 
freshing frankness unfolds, without being controversial, what 
must done remedy the situation. 

Professor Knight has produced not only text with all the 
modern appliances such work but also book which might 
read all people interested the welfare their country and 
especially all who have within their power directly pro- 


Transactions the Illinois State Historical Society for the 
Year 1928. Publication Number Thirty-five the Illinois State 
Historical Library. (Springfield, 1928. Pp. 477.) 


This volume, though made various kinds material such 
reports, minutes, and historical articles, chief interest and 
value because the Civil War documents contains. These docu- 
ments are the form letters and diary written Major 
James Austin Connolly, Illinois volunteer, during the years 
1862-1864. took part the movement against Bragg when 
invaded Kentucky the fall 1862 and continued active 
service, with few short leaves absence, until the end the 
war. fought the battles Perryville, Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and Atlanta; but the most interesting portion 
the material the diary, from October December 21, 1864, 
which deals with Sherman’s famous march the sea. 

This army devastation described all the vivid details 
its efficient work. The burning Atlanta likened the 
most vivid descriptions that could written hell. Major Con- 
nolly describes the sacking the capitol Milledgeville and the 
pillaging the state library. strongly disapproved this 
sort destruction, and wondered how Sherman could look and 
permit such things done. describes the foraging parties 
coming heavily laden with all the spoils the day’s pillaging. 
Howell Cobb’s plantation was devastated with studied complete- 
ness. Many interesting and intimate incidents are mentioned 
throughout the diary. This book but additional proof showing 
how utterly destructive Sherman’s army was and how completely 
carried out his announced purpose. 
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